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Two, black, 40-pound bobcats 
stalk across a prairie. A marsh hawk 
swoops by. Thousands of snowy 
egrets, herons, ibises wheel over 80- 
foot mangrove trees cackling and 
squawking. 

And Bozo, a 10-foot alligator, suns 
himself on the bank of a pond. 

No, you're not reading about a 
distant African jungle, You're read- 
ing about Florida’s Everglades Na- 
tional Park which recently cele- 
brated its first birthday anniversary. 

Shaped something like an arrow- 
head, the Everglades Park lies on 
Florida’s southern tip. At present it 
has more than 500,000 acres of land. 
In time the Everglades Park will 
have about 1,200,000 acres, making 
it our third largest national park. 

Wyoming’s Yellowstone National 
Park, which also reaches into Idaho 
and Montana, is the largest national 
park in the U. S. The country’s sec- 
ond largest one is the McKinley 
National Park in Alaska. 

Daniel Bartlett Beard, son of the 
founder of the Boy Scout movement 
in the U. S., is superintendent of the 
new park. With rangers to help him, 
he protects the tropical trees and 
plants, thousands of strange birds, 
and assorted wildlife in Everglades 
Park. 

Visitors see strange sights in the 
Everglades Park—rivers without 
banks, forests without land, trees 
with great tangled roots. In some 
areas oysters “grow” on the giant 





A snowy egret. 


Everglades National Park 





mangroves. Actually, the oysters live 
on the roots under water. When the 
tide is out the oysters cling to them. 

At present, not many visitors can 
tour the park. Only one main road 
leads into its central section. Until 
Mr. Beard and other officials are sure 
the birds, animals and trees are well 
protected, large groups of visitors 
will not be allowed to wander 
around. Last winter about 22.000 
persons visited the park. Some of the 
park tours are run by the National 
Audubon Society. 

Only one village is found in the 
Everglades Park, the small fishing 
village of Flamingo. The rest of the 
wild jungle, prairie, and marsh area 
is for animals, birds—and Bozo and 
his fellow ‘gators. 


Who Is an Indian! 


When Columbus discovered the 
Americas he started a mix-up of 
names that has lasted to this day. He 
thought he had found India. So he 
called the natives Indians. 

But today many citizens of India 
visit the U. S. When asked his nation- 
ality, a citizen of India answers, “I 
am an Indian.” Then we in the U. S. 
wonder which reservation he is from. 

These many citizens of India wish 
someone would think up a way of 
ending the name mix-up. Many years 
ago the name Amerindian was sug- 
gested for natives of the New World. 
But few people used it. 
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U. N. General Assembly Winds Up Work 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly is taking a rest. It has finished 
its work in Paris and will meet again 


next April at Flushing Meadow, 
New York. 

The General Assembly is made up 
of delegates from the 58 nations of 
the U. N. Each nation can send five 
delegates to the General Assembly, 
which is like a town meeting of the 
world. The General Assembly dis- 
cusses many of the world’s problems, 
It has held three regular sessions. 

Last autumn the General As- 
sembly began a busy 12-week ses- 
sion. During this third session, dele- 
gates from the 58 U. N. nations 
held more than 600 meetings. They 
spoke about 10,000,000 words while 
trying to untangle the knots in world 
affairs. 

Here are some of the steps taken 
by the Assembly: 

1. Human Rights. It adopted a 
Declaration of Human Rights for 
all peoples of the world. The Dec- 
laration says that all peoples have 
the right to freedom and equality. 
The Declaration includes President 
Roosevelt's Four Freedoms. (See 
page 22.) 

2. Atom Bomb. It supported the 
U. S. plan for control of the atom 


bomb and atomic energy. Under our 
plan, U. S. atom bombs will not be 
destroyed until all countries agree to 
let the U. N. control the use of all 
atomic energy. Under our plan, 
U. N. inspectors would be allowed 
to enter any country to make sure 
that country was not making atom 
bombs. Only then would the U. S. 
destroy its atom bombs and share 
its knowledge of atomic energy 
with the world. 

3. Genocide.*® This is a new 
word in our language. It means 
the killing of groups of people 
because of their race, religion, lan- 
guage, or nationality. When Hitler 
tried to destroy the Jewish and 
Polish peoples, that was genocide. 
The General Assembly approved a 
world law which forbids the crime 
of genocide. Those guilty of geno- 
cide will be punished if they belong 
to countries adopting the genocide 
law. : 

4. New Members. It asked the 
Security Council to discuss letting 12 
countries join the U. N. These 12 
countries applied for membership 
in the U. N. before, but their appli- 
cations were turned down. They are: 
Portugal, Trans-Jordan, Italy, Fin- 
land, Eire, Austria, Ceylon, Hungary, 








GUESS WHAT’S HIDING HERE? 
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International News ovhote 
Indian tepees? Periscopes for underground factories? Tank traps? No, 
guess again. They are mounds of sweet potatoes in North Carolina. The 1948 


crop—eight million bushels in North Carolina—is being stored in earthen 
warehouses like these. Later, the potatoes will be uncovered and sold. 


Romania, Bulgaria, Albania, an 
Outer Mongolia. 

5. Palestine. It set up a _ thre: 
nation commission to try to work ou! 
peace terms between the Jews anc 
Arabs. The three nations represente«! 
on the new commission are Turkey 
France, and the U. S. The Genera! 
Assembly set up a relief progran 
for Palestine refugees made hon: 
less by the war. 

The Assembly also decided to 
make Spanish the third working lan- 
guage of the U. N. This means that 
from now on all speeches and re 
ports will be printed in Spanish as 
well as English and French. 
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This new U. S$. 4-cent air mail postal card 
is scheduled for first day sale Jan. 10 at 
all post offices. It is regular postal card 
size. The card is cream-colored, thé eagle red 


Eire Changes Name 


An old country has decided « 
call itself by a new name.. 

Eire (AIR-uh ), a small republic 01 
the island of Ireland, has passed 3 
bill changing its name. When th 
bill becomes law sometime this 
spring, Ejre will be named the Re 
public of Ireland. 

Besides changing its name, Eir 
will break all connections with th« 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
This means that the Republic of Ire 
land will be completely on its ow: 

Actually Eire has been mostly 0: 
its own for a number of years. At 
one time Britain owned all of Ir 
land. Then in 1921 the southern par' 
of Ireland became the Irish Fre: 
State. The northern part of Ireland 
remained under Britain’s contro! 
But the Irish Free State becam: 
practically independent of Britai: 

In 1937 the Irish Free Stat 
adopted a new constitution an 
changed its name to Eire. Sin 
then the people of Eire have di 
manded a complete break wit 
Britain. 

Britain says the Republic of Ire 
land will still have special trade priv 
ileges with Commonwealth nations 











“ CLEAN, beautiful river.” 
That’s what the first settlers 
called the Ohio River many years 
ago. But today “The Beautiful Ohio” 
is not so beautiful—not when you're 
talking about its drinking water. 
Today the Ohio River is dirty. 

The Ohio River runs through the 
Ohio Basin. A river basin is an area 
of land from which water drains into 
a river and its branches. There are 
15 major river basins in the U. S. , 

The Ohio Basin is the second larg- 
est river basin in the U. S. (The 
\ississippi Basin is the largest.) But 
the Ohio Basin is first on the list of 
U. S. basins with polluted* water. 

Why is Ohio Basin water dirty? 

For more than 50 years, factories 
n the Basin have dumped wastes 
into the Ohio River. Some of these 
vastes are steel dust, coal mine acids, 
ind unused scraps of coke. The Ohio 
River is used as a giant sewer to 
carry away these wastes. It also car- 
ries away human wastes from 8,500,- 
000 persons who live in the Basin. 

So Ohio River water smells and 
tastes bad. The unused coke makes 
the water taste like old mothballs. 
Yet more than 1,500,000 persons get 
their drinking water from the Ohio 
River alone. More than 7,000,000 
persons get their drinking water 
from the Ohio plus its nine major 
branches. 

The water is purified so that it 
loesn’t make these people sick. But 
they still don’t like the way it tastes 
ind smells. 


WHAT'S BEING DONE 


{nd they don’t like the fact that 
vhen water is low in the Ohio River, 
me quart out of every gallon of 
vater emptying into it comes from 

sewer. 

What is being done to clean up 
the Ohio Basin? 

Our State, Federal, and local gov- 
rmments are rolling up their sleeves 

give the Ohio and its branches a 
zood, behind-the-ears scrubbing. 

Eight states in the Basin have 
igreed to make their waters cleaner. 
These states are Ohio, Indiana, West 
Virginia, New York, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 

Last summer the eight states 
ined in an “Ohio River Valley 
‘Vater Sanitation Compact.” This is 
in agreement to clean up river water 
n the Ohio Basin. Not all the water 





*Means word is defined on page 14. 





OHIO 


gets a 


needs a cleaning. Some communities 
in the Basin have good drinking 
water. 

But for the communities that do 
not, the eight states will build large 
sewage plants to which all wastes 
will be carried. These wastes will be 
purified and destroyed. The states 
also will treat water in these com- 
munities to stop it from smelling and 
tasting bad. 

Cities and towns in two states— 
Pennsylvania and _ Indiana — have 
started doing something on their 
own to clean up the Ohio Basin. 

A six-year “Pittsburgh Plan” will 
help western Pennsylvanians get a 
better glass of water. About 90 miles 
of pipes will be laid down to collect 
wastes from Pittsburgh factories. 
Then the wastes will be dumped into 
a large sewage plant. 

And 89 cities and towns in Indiana 
are planning to spend millions of 
dollars for building sewers and 
water-cleaning centers. 

Other states face the same prob- 


BASIN 
scrubbing 


lem. Every day about 6,000,000,000 
gallons of sewage are dumped into 
the nation’s fresh water streams and 
lakes. Pollution of water is usually 
worse near big cities where sewage 
from homes and wastes from factor- 
ies are greatest. 

On the same day the eight Ohio 
Basin states signed their agreement, 
President Truman signed a Water 
Pollution Act. This is the first nation- 
wide law passed to reduce pollution 
of our rivers and streams. 

This is how the Water Pollution 
Act helps clean up areas with pollut- 
ed water: 

1. The U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice is studying the best ways of 
improving drinkirig water and pre- 
venting pollution. After the study is 
completed, ten men on a special 
service committee will give advice 
to states that need help. 

2. Our Government will lend 
money to communities that need to 
build better sewers and sewage 
plants. 
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Shaded area of map marks the Ohio River Basin. 











There are several remarkable things about the 
small, British island of Barbados, which lies 
1,500 miles south of Florida in the Caribbean. 
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it is one of the few West Indian islands that 
were not discovered by Christopher Columbus. 
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it is one of two West Indian islands which are 
not the top of volcanoes. It has a coral base. 
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It is the one foreign place that George Wash- 
ington ever visited. He was there in 1751. 
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lt is a place that seems to have been helped 
more than harmed by hurricanes and droughts. 


it is so placed that ocean currents have car- 
ried plants to Barbados from the African coast. 
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Old windmill on a sugar farm. 


New World he touched almost 

every island in the West Indies. 
He landed on islands very near Bar- 
bados. But there is no record of his 
having landed on Barbados. 

Barbados was probably discovered 
by the Portuguese. In 1556 a Portu- 
guese ship stopped there and the 
men named the island Los Barbudos, 
after the bearded fig trees they found 
there. 

In 1605 the British took possession 
of the island. A British ship, Olive 
Blossom, with settlers and stores for 
British Guiana, stopped at Barbados. 
The crew erected a cross on a tree. 
On the cross was written, “James 
King of England and of this island.” 

Settlement of Barbados did not 
start until 21 years later when 40 
colonists landed and founded James- 
town, which is now called Holetown. 

Neither the English settlers nor the 
earlier Portuguese discoverers found 
Indians on the island. The discovery 
of Indian pottery proved that both 
Carib and Arawak Indians had lived 
on the island at one time. Why they 
left, no one is sure. 

The first settlers started small 
clearings and began to grow tobacco, 
in imitation of the successful settlers 
in Virginia. Meanwhile they sent to 
British Guiana to learn what crops 
they should plant. From Guiana 
came not only seeds but also 40 
Arawak Indians who offered to teach 
the settlers how to farm in the trop- 
ics in exchange for some land. Soon 
the new colonists were growing 


0° Columbus’ four voyages to the 


cassava*, sweet potatoes, cotton, to- 
bacco, maize, and other crops. 





By 1634 the main products of Ba: 
bados were cotton and Indian con 
(maize). Barbados was also becom- 
ing an important port. Ships from 
the Old World often put in ther 
for supplies on their way to the colo 
nies of the’ New World. 


SUGAR STARTED 

Five years later, in 1639, an im 
portant change took place in Ba: 
bados. This is what happened: 

The settlers were not satisfied with 
the crops they were growing and 
began to look around for anothe: 
crop to grow. 

When tea and coffee were intro 
duced in Europe, the demand fo: 
sugar increased greatly. Most Euro 
pean sugar came from Spanish au 
Portuguese possessions in the New 
World. About 1630 the Dutch got 
possession of Brazil and began t 
expand the sugar industry. 

Dutch ships returning from Brazi 
often put in at Barbados. And cet 
tain Barbadians learned how to rais: 
and grind sugar. Some even visited 
Brazil to watch the growing and 
crushing of sugar. By 1639 Barba 
dians knew how to produce sugar. 

Sugar was on its way to becoming 
the main crop and product of Ba: 
bados. 

With sugar came the need fo: 
laborers to work in the fields. Fre 
Englishmen were kidnapped ai 
brought to the island to work in th 
fields. Criminals were brought 
serve out their terms in the fields 
And, most important, slaves wer 
brought from Africa. 


* Means word is defined on page 14 








Now at this time much trade was 
flowing back and forth between the 
British colonies in North America 
ind the British islands of the Carib- 
bean. Barbados, Jamaica, Antigua, 
\iontserrat, Nevis, and St. Kitts were 
producing with slave labor most of 
the world’s sugar supply. But these 
islands depended on the outside 
world for food and other products. 
So the islands sent sugar and mo- 
isses to the northern colonies where 
the molasses was made into rum. The 
islands also sent coffee, cotton, gin- 
ger, and pimento. In exchange, New 
England sent the islands lumber, 
salted beef and pork, dairy products, 
horses, candles, whale oil, and Yan- 
kee manufactures. 

New York and Pennsylvania sent 
wheat and other grains, flour, bread, 
salted meat, vegetables, potatoes, 
barrels, candles, and lumber in ex- 
change for West Indian products. 

The northern places most inter- 
ested in West Indian trade were: 
Ipswich, Mass.; Salem, Mass.; Bos- 
ton; Newport, R. I.; New London, 
Conn.; New Haven, Conn.; Windsor, 
Conn., and New York. In fact, the 
wealth of New Haven was largely 
based on its trade with Barbados. 
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TRIANGULAR TRADE 


Out of the island trade with the 
northern colonies and the island need 
for slaves grew the triangular (three- 

ornered) trade. This is the way it 
worked: 

The islands sent their slave-pro- 
luced sugar and molasses to the 
north. (See map on page 9.) 

From Boston, Newport. and other 
northern towns, ships sailed for the 
Gold Coast of Africa. These ships 
arried rum, manufactured goods, 
pots, food, shirts, chains, and “Afri- 

in iron.” (African iron was short 
ron bars used as money in Africa. ) 
These cargoes were exchanged for 

laves, gold dust, ivory, and pepper, 
btained from African traders and 
Negro chieftains. 

The African cargoes were carried 
to the West Indies and sold in ex- 
hange for sugar and molasses. 

Cargoes, routes, and ports varied. 
But the triangular trade was always 
based on rum, slaves, and molasses. 

Stories about the slave ships are 
lreadful beyond belief. The slaves 
vere not thought of as human beings 
but as things to trade. They were 
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Barbados policeman directing traffic. Behind him are open-side buses. 














put in irons and laid side by side on 
the decks of the ships, or cruelly 
packed into the holds*. Slaves taken 
ill were thrown alive into the sea. 

Almost all slaves were sold in the 
West Indies to all the British colo- 
nies. 

The West Indian slave trade con- 
tinued until 1807. 

Sugar and slaves made Barbados 
prosperous, and slavery was not abol- 
ished until 1832. 

A small, sugar cane-covered island 
with many wealthy planters was 
what George Washington found 
when he arrived in Barbados in 1751. 
He had been working as a surveyor 
in unsettled parts of North America 
when his half-brother Lawrence 
asked him to go to Barbados. Law- 
rence had tuberculosis and took this 
trip in hopes of regaining his health. 
While in Barbados, George Wash- 
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Girl selling a cup of maubey tea—oa sweet drink made from maubey bark. 


ington caught smallpox. The disease 
later turned out to be a blessing for 
George Washington. It made him 
immune* to~the smallpox which 
raged among the troops he com- 
manded during the Revolutionary 
War. Many of his men died from 
smallpox, a dangerous disease. In 
those days there was no way of 
preventing smallpox. 

Barbados has three other ties with 
U. S. history, apart from the tri- 
angular trade and Washington’s 
visit. 

During the American Revolution, 
General Payer of Barbados went to 
Georgia. He introduced Sea Island 
cotton*® from Barbados to Georgia. 

Around the same time some Brit- 
ish Loyalists* left the U. S. and went 
to Barbados. This arrival of 
blood was a healthy thing. 

The third tie is that the British 


new 
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used the island as a naval station fo, 
a blockade of the U. S. during th 
War of 1812. 

From the earliest times the peop| 
of Barbados have had many difi 
culties to overcome—soil that wa 
easily worn out because it was sha 
low; damage done by hurrican 
droughts, insects, and disease. 

The soil is shallow because th: 
base of the island is coral. The soil 
a thin layer on top of the coral. 

Because the island is flat, nothi: 
offers protection against the wind 
of a tropical hurricane. 

If drought kills the crops, no on 
makes any money. 

Insects can also ruin crops. Som 
crop-destroying insects have com: 
to the island in loads of soil brought 
in to enrich Barbados’ soil. 

Tropical ~ and diseases 
brought in by slaves from Afric 
and England used to kill both peop): 
and animals. 


OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES 


The people of Barbados hay: 
never had much choice. If they want 
ed to stay on the island they had t 
overcome these difficulties. Th: 
only other choice was to leave. 

In this way, Barbadians are lik: 
the Norwegians on their rugge 
coasts, the Dutch on their marsh 
plains, and the Danes on their sand 
islands. All four have had to over 
come great difficulties. 

To help them, Barbadians hay 
had fertile soil, level land, a pleasan 
climate, and an excellent position fo 
world trade. And the same coral that 
is the cause of shallow land acts a: 
a filter for an underground wat: 
supply. It gives the people pur 
water. 

But hardship has forced Barba 
dians to be progressive, to think uj) 
new ways of doing things. They hav: 
never been able to rely lazily on th: 
same old methods their grandfather 
and great-grandfathers used. 

Look at what Barbadians 
done to make up for damage: 

1. Developed windmills in plac« 
of cattle-powered mills. 

Droughts and disease killed man 
cattle. So windmills were built t 
take advantage of the ocean breez: 
which blow over the flat island 
Windmills were used to grind suga 
cane until modern mill machiner 
was invented. 


hav: 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 





Alcoa Line photo 


Fisherman shows off a flying fish. 


2. Enriched the soil. 

All available land is put to use on 
the island. Hard use wears out soil. 
So the land must be heavily ferti- 
lized. Rich soil has been brought in 
from other countries. Crops are ro- 
tated*, 

3. Worked out better ways of 
processing sugar cane. 

For example, they discovered how 
to extract more sugar from the cane. 
This meant they made more money 
—which helped support them in years 
when hurricanes destroyed crops. 

4. Developed hardier crops, par- 
ticularly sugar cane. 

Droughts and insects wiped out 
many seasons of crops. To make a 
living Barbadians had to develop 
crops which could better withstand 
drought and insects. 

5. Cleaned up the island. 

Diseases were killing men and 
animals. So many people lived on 
the island that diseases spread easily 
and quickly. One way of stopping 
diseases was to clean up the island 
and harbor. Today Barbados is one 
of the cleanest and healthiest islands 
in the Caribbean. 

6. Tapped the underground water 
supply. 

When droughts threatened plants, 
animals, and men, Barbadians began 
to bring up water from their under- 
ground supply. The supply is not 
big enough to make up for no rain 





during many months. But it helps. 

7. Increased crops by scientific 
farming. 

The island is small and has many 
people. Barbadians have had to 
make the most of land and crops. 

8. Planted a variety of crops. 

If Barbadians could not sell their 
sugar, they had no money for buying 
other things they needed. If droughts, 
hurricanes, or insects destroyed 
crops, they had no sugar to sell. So 
they started planting other crops as 
food for the island. 

Today the main product of Bar- 
bados is still sugar. The island now 
makes its own rum which it sells 
abroad. It also produces vegetables, 
fruits, some milk, and mutton, and 
tobacco. Fish, an important part of 
the food supply, are caught by 
small fishing boats. 

The island manufactures some 
textiles, pottery, biscuits. The big- 
gest industry is sugar and the mak- 
ing of molasses and rum. 

Native limestone and coral are 
used for building. There is little 
lumber and, indeed, few trees on 
the island. Early settlers chopped 
down most of the trees. 


NO RIVERS 


The cutting down of the trees 
seems to have made the rivers dry 
«up. Today there isn’t a real river on 
the island. But early maps of Bar- 
bados show numerous rivers. 

Barbados is still a big port in the 
West Indies. It is the most eastern 
of the islands in the Lesser Antilles. 
Ships heading into the Caribbean 
often stop there. Both winds and 
currents make it easy for ships from 
Europe, South America, and North 
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America to stop at Barbados for 
water and supplies. 

The main harbor is at Bridgetown, 
capital of Barbados. The outer har- 
bor, a bay, is where most ships 
anchor. The inner harbor is too shal- 
low for big ships. 

The inner harbor is filled with 
small schooners and red _ lighters. 
Lighters are like tremendous row- 
boats. When big ships anchor in the 
outer harbor, lighters are rowed out 
and cargo is unloaded onto them. 


AFRICAN PLANTS 


The same currents that bring ships 
to Barbados have also brought 
plants. The island is washed by 
waters which have flowed from 
Africa across the Atlantic Ocean and 
along the Guiana coasts before turn- 
ing north to Barbados. Many scien- 
tists believe some plants in Barba- 
dos were originally brought from 
Africa by these currents. * 

Driftwood, seeds, and even a live 
alligator on a log have been carried 
by the current to Barbados from 
the Guianas. 

Ships—and planes—bring in an- 
other kind of business to Barbados. 
Barbados is rapidly becoming a big 
tourist center. It has fine hoteis, 
good beaches, golf, riding, sailing, 
dances, and a warm climate all year 
round. 

Although fine for tourists, Barba- 
dos is a poor place for hermits. In 
size it is 166 square miles—slightly 
bigger than the city of Philadelphia. 
It has a population of about 200,000. 
There is hardly a place where voices 
cannot be heard. Any part of the 
island can be reached in two or three 
hours by car. 
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Map shows location of Barbados and the triangular trade route. 
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Andrew 
Archer 


AM 12 years old. I have just been 

promoted from the second form 
to the third at Harrison College. 

We do not have 12 grades in our 
schools. We have six forms, as 
schools in England do. This year I 
am going from the upper second 
form to lower third. In your schools 
I would probably be in the eighth 
grade. 

We have three kfhds of schools 
-elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and private schools. Many 
of our secondary schools are called 
“éolleges.” 

Elementary schools are free and 
take pupils from the age of 5 to 14. 
These schools provide milk and bis- 
cuits (crackers) and dental care for 
their pupils. As well as regular school 
subjects these schools teach handi- 
crafts such as housekeeping, garden- 
ing, basket and net- making, car- 
pentry, needlework, bookbinding. 
Students are taught to gather certain 
local plants, get fibers from them, 


and make mats, baskets, or brushes 
from the fibers. ; 

Secondary schools are run by. the 
government, but students must pay 
to attend them. You can start at a 
secondary school when you are 8 
and continue until you are 16, 17, 18, 
or 19. Most boys and girls who are 
going to attend a secondary school 
are tutored at home until they are 8. 
No handicrafts are taught at second- 
ary schools. 

Then there are a few private 
schools in Barbados. They are not 
run by the government. They are 
usually very small. 

We have no technical schools. In- 
stead, after they are 14, beys are 
apprenticed* to carpenters, painters, 
plumbers, mechanics, and so on. 

No one has to go to school in Bar- 
bados. But most boys and girls do. 

At Harrison I study geology, geog- 
raphy, Spanish, French, the Bible, 
algebra, general science, history, 
English composition, and arithmetic. 
School starts at nine-thirty and gets 
out at three-thirty. Then we play 


cricket or football, which is my favo-~ 


rite sport. When I go home I take a 
swim and then have dinner. After 
dinner ‘ do my homework. 

My mother is manager of the 
Windsor Hotel in Hastings, just out- 
side Bridgetown. We live in a cottage 
beside the hotel. The cottage has a 


Photos. by Pat Lauher 


Scene at Harrison College. Tower is a war memorial. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


How we live 


porch, living room, and bedrooms 
There is no kitchen because all our 
meals are prepared in the hotel. 

When I am not at school I like to 
play with my dog, my bow and 
arrows, or my javelin. I also like to 
bicycle and go to the movies. I col- 
lect stamps, butterflies, bullets, and 
books. 

When I grow up Id like to be a 
geologist. 

Each summer I spend part of my 
vacation, which lasts from the en< 
of July to late September, on my 
brother’s sugar cane farm. There | 
help with the work and go fishing 
We start work early on the farm, in 
the cool of morning. 


LITTLE ENGLAND 


Starting work early in the morning 
accounts for an old Barbados custom 
—the planter’s breakfast. In earlie: 
days the life of the whole island cen 
tered around the sugar cane planta 
tions. The planters started their work 
around five in the morning. They had 
coffee and perhaps a bite to eat be 
fore setting out. By eleven o'clock 
they were very hungry and returned 
to their homes for a huge breakfast 
which also served as lunch. This 
meal was called planter’s breakfast 
Later on in the afternoon they would 
have tea, and in the evening, supper! 
But all over Barbados everyone at 
between eleven and twelve. Today 
many shops still close between elev 
en and twelve for lunch or planter’s 
breakfast. 

Our island is often called “Littl 
England.” Most of our people have 
English names. Many of our streets 
are named for streets in England 
Many of the big estates are named 
for English estates. 

The main reason why our island is 
so English is that it has always bee: 
owned by the British. The Spanish 
Portuguese, Dutch, and French have 
never held Barbados, as they have 
some other West Indian islands. 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 








in BARBADOS 


By Ray Smith 


HIS past sum- 
mer we had a 
very interesting 
thing going on in 
Barbados. A mov- 
ie company was 
ww. working on a film 
¥ about Columbus— 
t although Colum- 
bus never landed 

on our island at any time. 

A local boatyard built two ships 
exactly like the Nifa and Santa 
Maria. Some of our local men sailed 
the ships while the movie companies 
took pictures. Many of the local peo- 
ple grew beards and signed on as 
extras. 

The pictures taken here in Bar- 
bados and in Trinidad will be back- 
ground and distance pictures in the 
film. The close-ups are being made 
in England with Fredric March, the 
star. 

Both the ships have Diesel engines 
to make them easier to handle dur- 
ing the shooting. But even so there 
have been several collisions. 






PIRATE’S CASTLE 
Another interesting thing on the 
island is Sam Lord’s castle. 
According to legend, Sam Lord 
was a shipwrecker. In the late 1500s 
he built his home on a point over- 


looking Cobbler’s Reef. When he 


knew a ship with a rich cargo was 
expected to pass the island at night, 
he would hang lanterns on the coco- 
nut trees along the coast. The ship 
steersmen mistook these lights for 
channel markers. And the ships were 
wrecked on the reef 

Sam Lord and his men would go 
down and take the cargo which had 
washed up on the beach. In this way 
he became very wealthy. 

He married a beautiful English 
woman but mistreated her and threw 
her into his private dungeon. Then he 
wrote to her father in England say- 
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ing she had died. He set sail for 
England to claim her fortune. 

But meanwhile some of the serv- 
ants helped his wife to escape. She 
set sail on a faster ship. When Sam 
Lord arrived in England and went 
to her father, she was waiting for 
him, and had him arrested. 

Sam Lord was later executed. 

I do not know how much of this 
story is true, but I have always en- 
joyed it. The castle is now an hotel. 


MY SCHOOL 


I am 13 years old and attend St. 
Michael's Girls’ School, a secondary 
school. I am in the upper third form, 
which would be eighth or 
grade in your schools. 

In school I study French, mathe- 
matics, English grammar and com- 
position, hygiene, the Bible, drawing, 
history, and geography. I belong to 
the dramatic club and took part in 
a play we put on last year called 
Medieval Magic. We also have danc- 


ninth 
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ing, singing, games, art work, needle- 
work, and cooking. 

All of us must wear the school 
uniform of a dark blue tunic and 
white blouse. 

We go to school five days a week. 
There are three terms of about 12 
weeks each. We have about three 
weeks of vacation at Christmas and 
Easter and almost two months in 
summer. School starts at nine-fifteen 
and gets out around three in the 
afternoon. 

At St. Michael’s all of us sign a 
citizenship pledge promising to be 
good citizens, thoughtful of others, 
and trustworthy. 


LIFE AT HOME 

I live with my family in Bridge- 
town. I have four brothers and two 
sisters. I get up at six-thirty, make 
my lunch for school, and help my 
mother. For breakfast I have cereal 
and cocoa. Then I go to school. First 
we have pravers and then school 
starts. After school I play games such 
as hide-and-seek or tag. For dinner 
we often have rice and stew and 
fruit. In the evening I do my home- 
work. 

During summer vacation I like to 
go to the beach. I also do needle- 
work. We have a competition in 
school for the best needlework done 
during the summer. 

When I grow up I would like to 
teach either geography or French. 





An elementary school for boys, just outside Bridgetown. 





























HOLLYWOOD art director, 
such as Edward Carrere of 
Warner Brothers, has his prob- 
lems. You'll see how he works them 
out when The Fountainhead comes 
to your local movie theatre this year. 

“For The Fountainhead,” Mr. Car- 
rere explains, “we had to provide 79 
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sets. Of these, 36 were interiors. 
33 exteriors, and 10 were process 
shots.” 

Exterior (outside) and _ interior 


(inside) sets are easy to understand. 
But what are “process shots”? 

A process shot is a camera trick 
Hollywood uses to show you real, 
life-like, honest-to-goodness scenes— 
but without too much expense. 

For example, much of The Foun- 
tainhead takes place in New York 
City. Mr. Carrere, like other film art 
directors, wanted to give you the 
real feeling of the city. To do so, he 
sent camera crews to Manhattan. 
The cameramen took movies of the 
skyline, tall skyscrapers, and the 
slums. Then they “brought” Manhat- 
tan back to Hollywood. 

These movies of Manhattan were 
shown on a large screen. At the same 
time, Gary Cooper and Raymond 
Massey stood in front of the screen 
and acted out a scene of The Foun- 
tainhead. And also it the same time, 
cameramen behind them went into 
action. Their cameras “shot” the two 

















Warner Brothers art director Edward Carrere places another column in 
the miniature model of a set for the movie, The Adventures of Don Juan. 


The ART 
MRKUTOR 


By W. D. Boutwell 


actors—and the movies of Manhattan 
shown on the screen. 

Do you remember 
Sierra Madre? 

Remember that scene with Bogart 
and Tim Holt sitting by the fountain 
in a park while the life of Tampico 
goes on behind them? 

That was Tampico in the back- 
ground, but Bogart and Tim Holt 
never set foot in the place. Director 
John Huston and his set designer 
made a process shot of downtown 
Tampico. Huston “put” Bogart and 
Tim Holt into the foreground later. 

In other words, a process shot is 
a movie of a movie. 

The art director's 


Treasure of 


work begins 


when he receives the script “break- 

















































































down” listing required sets. After « 
scréen play is approved for produ 
tion, studio workers make break 
downs showing what each depart 
ment must contribute. 

With his breakdown in hand, the 
aft director first makes an estimat: 
of the cost of building each set. The: 
he estimates the total cost. He tak: 
these estimates to the staff meetin 
where department heads turn i 
budgets. The art director may b 
asked to cut down his expenses. 

After his list of scenes is aj 
proved, the art director begins ac- 
tual work. First Mr. Carrere sketches 
the set. Then the sketches go to th 
model - making department. When 
the model—complete in every detai 
—comes back to Mr. Carrere, th: 
hard work begins. 

With the model in front of him 
Mr. Carrere plans the exits and e1 
trances and action of each 
Often this planning uncovers difficult 
problems in making the movie. The 
new models are made. 


PROPS ASSEMBLED 


Approvals on start th 
wheels rolling in other departments 
The “prop” (property) department 
begins to assemble furnishings— 
chairs, fireplaces, doors, windows 
rugs, vases, pictures, and so on. 

Most of the furnishings needed ar 
found in the well-stocked “attics” o! 
major studios. From these collections 
property men can set the scene fo 
any period since caveman days. 

The costume department 
starts work. The art director 
costume department work closel) 
together. 

Mr. Carrere’s office also gives de 
tailed drawings to the construction 
departments. He must plan for thi 
cameraman, the electrician, and th: 
sound engineer, as well as for th 
actors. 

To judge the art director’s work 
ask yourself: 

1. “Does this scene look real?” The 
answer to this question is the bes! 
for rating the art director’s work. 

2. “Has he designed too many low 
budget scenes?” You can pick them 
out—shots at door, at desks, on sofas 
in front of fireplaces. But remember 
simple, inexpensive sets are needed 
for even the best films. 


sceri 


scenes 


als 
and 


This is the fourth in a series of ar- 
ticles on “How to Judge Motion Pic 
tures.” Next: The Movie Actor. 





The January Sky 


By Catherine E. Barry 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, New York 


APPY NEW YEAR! I extend this 


wish to you and so do the stars— 


the same stars you saw this time last 


ear. Do you remember them? 
Here is a New Year resolution to 
iclude in your list: “I shall look up 


tor at least one half-hour on every 


lear night throughout 1949.” 
For a good beginning; let’s review 
me of the stars and constellations 


that you have been learning about 


luring the past four months. 
The Big Dipper is in the northeast 
nd looks as if it were standing on 


the tip of its handle. As you know, 


he dipper is the bright group of 
tars in Ursa Major, the Big Bear. 


STORY OF HIS LONG TAIL 

Have you wondered why the bear 
un the sky should have a long tail? 
The tail is the stars in the handle 
the dipper.) All bears on earth 
lave short ones. The American In- 
lians believed that when the Bear 
as taken up into the sky, he was 
eld by his short tail. The weight of 
iis body kept stretching and stretch- 
ig the tail. By the time he arrived in 
he sky, his tail had reached the 
ngth you now observe. 

Let your eyes roam along the 
stern horizon until they sight the 
wightest star in the heavens, Sirius, 
ie Dog Star. This star is in the con- 
tellation of Canis Major, the Big 


Dog, following at the heels of Orion 


oh-RYE-un ). Can you see the dog? 
Vhat kind do you think he is? 
Orion (the giant) is the most beau- 
ful constellation in the sky. It con- 
ins more bright stars than any 
ther group, and they form an un- 
\istakable pattern. The giant’s head 
s marked by three faint stars form- 
ig a tiny triangle. 

Two bright stars, Betelgeuse 
BET-el-jooze) and Bellatrix (beh- 


LAY-tricks) mark the shoulders of 


rion. At his waist you can admire 
is diamond belt (three stars) and 


perhaps you can even trace his 


word hanging from it. His left boot 


holds a beautiful blue star, Rigel, 


and a fainter star, Saiph, marks the 
dimple in his right knee. 

There are many legends told 
about Orion, and all agree that he 
was the mightiest hunter in the 
world. 

The Arabians named the stars in 
Orion’s belt “the line” and “the 
golden grains.” Some of the Euro- 
pean countries refer to these same 
stars as “the three mowers.” Some of 
the South American countries call 
them the “three kings” (the Wise- 
men) or “the three Marys.” 

If you draw a line through the 
stars of Orion’s belt toward the 
west, you locate Aldebaran, the eye 
ot Taurus, the Bull, who has many 
interesting legends told about him. 
One I particularly like involves a 
girl by the name of Europa. 

Once upon a long, long time ago, 
Europa was picking flowers in the 
fields. When her arms were brim- 
ming over with the posies, she sat 
down to make wreaths of them. 

Upon completing the first one she 
placed it on her head and next fin- 
ished one for her mother. But just 


then she beheld a beautiful white 


BETELGEUX 


* SIRIUS 
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bull next to her holding his horns 
down as though to beg the wreath. 

Europa. laughingly threw the 
wreath over his horns—and_ then, 
before she could say “jack rabbit,” 
the bull tossed her up over his head 
where she sat astride his neck, tightly 
holding his two horns. 

After gallivanting all through the 
field, he suddenly dashed out to sea 
and swam away with Europa on his 
back. They visited many places, and 
when last heard of, Europa had 
grown into a whole family of na- 
tions called “Europe,” and the bull 
was swimming about in the sky. In 
your imagination you can still see 
Taurus swimming about in this “sea 
of blue,” and his twinkling eye bid- 
ding vou to ride with him. 

This month we have three “morn- 
ing stars.” Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn 
will rise several hours before the 
sun and so will appear like beautiful 
jewels in the dawn sky. 

Mercury and Mars are “evening 
stars” during January. Mars you can 
recognize because of its red color. 
Mercury is close to the sun and sets 
about an hour after the sun does 
Look for both of these planets in the 
southwest. 


PHASES OF THE MOON 


FIRST QUARTER ........ Jan. 7 
4 eee 
LAST QUARTER ........:; Jan. 21] 
PEISUT . s cna cccccccccccccs.fan. 2 


* BELLATRIX 
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THE GREAT DOG 





Drawing shows the constellations of Orion and Canis Major. 











WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


record (verb: reh-KORD; 
and adjective: REH-kord. ) 

Long before writing was invented, 
people had need of remembering 
things. They wanted to remember 
who their ancestors were, their his- 
tory, the songs their poets wrote. 

People could hold on to these 
things in just one way—by memor- 
izing them, by learning them by 
heart. Cor was the Latin word for 
“heart.” “To remember’ was rec- 
ordari. From this Latin word comes 
our word record. 


noun 


Record has several meanings. As 
a verb it means “to set down in writ- 


A“ 
= 


. 


As a it has two mean- 
“something that has been set 
in writing” and “a notable 
achievement.” We also turn the 
word into an adjective when we say, 
“He ran that race in record time.” 
Most of records are books. 
But books have changed over the 
years. Once they were scrolls—one 
very long page rolled up. To read a 
scroll, you had to keep unrolling it. 
The very first books were human 


ing. noun 
ings: 


down 


our 


beings who remembered a great 
deal. If a king or nobleman wanted 
to enjoy a poem he called for his 
minstrel. The minstrel was a lot of 
books rolled into one. He could re- 
peat any number of volumes be- 
cause he had recorded them in his 
brain. 

Today we have phonograph rec- 
ords—which repeat poems, 
speeches. 


YOU SAID IT! 


We are going to correct what you 
may think are pretty obvious errors 
in grammar and spelling. But they 
weren't obvious to some of our read- 
ers. We quote from some of the 
otherwise fine letters to the editor 
we've received. 

1. “The baby 
cryes.” 

That y should be i. We say cry, 
cries; try, tries; fry, fries; fly, flies. 

2. “She and the boy have an 
arguement.” 

There's no e in the middle of argu- 
ment. 

3. “The boy leave’s the girl and 
walk’s off.” 

An apostrophe shows one of two 
things: that one or more letters have 
been left out; that something be- 
longs to somebody. If you don't 
want to show either of these ideas— 
leave out the apostrophe 


songs, 


wakes up and 
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Words starred * in this issue are defined here 


fantasy (FAN-tuh-sih). Noun. Some- 
thing unreal. 
imagination. 
(kuh-SAH-vuh). Noun. A 
small tropical plant of South Amer- 
ica. Sweet has starchy roots 
which are eaten like potatoes. Bitter 
cassava is used to make tapioca. 

hold. Noun. The section below deck 
in a ship, where cargo is stowed. 

Loyalist (LOY-ul-ist). Noun. A per- 
son who remains faithful to his own 
government, especially during a revolt. 
American colonists who supported Bri- 
tain during the Revolution were called 
Lovalists and Tories. 

immune (ih-\IU NE. Pronounce u as 


A product of someone’s 


cassava 


Cassava 


in cute.) Adjective. Protected from a 
disease. 

apprenticed (uh-PREN-tist). Verb. 
Worked arfother person, called a 
master, while learning the master’s art 
or trade. Benjamin Franklin was ap- 
prenticed to his older brother to learn 
printing. 

pollute 


for 


(puh - LOOT). Verb. To 
make impuré and unclean. Waste such 
as garbage causes pollution (puh-LOO- 
shun) of water. 

rotate (ROH-tate). Verb. To plant 
different crops in the same field in dif- 
ferent years. If crops are rotated, soil 
is not worn out so fast. 

Sea Island cotton. Noun. A kind ot 
cotton grown on islands off the coasts of 
South Carolina and Georgia. Its fiber 
is from 1% to 2% inches long. It is used 
in the manufacture of fine cotton goods. 

genocide (GEN-oh-side). See p. 4. 
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The Star and | 


I reached out for the stars last nigh 
And took one in my hand. 

I told it what I think of you; 
It seemed to understand. 

I wish that I could find my voice 
To tell you of my love; 

But when you're near, my tongue is tied 
Please ask the stars above. 


Frances Angle, Grade 7 


School 2, Buffalo, N. Y 
Teacher, J. Sturm 


The Paper Clock 


High up or the class-room wall 
Hangs a clock which is 
small; 
It never ticks, it never tocks 
Like any other living clock. 
It has two hands that never move 
Except when teacher moves them 
I have never seen a clock that has tw 
hands 
And does not know how to use the 


not to 


Myra Banwer 
P. S. No. 178, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Teacher, Lionel Kaplan 


The Clouds 


See the clouds sailing by, 
Making pictures as they go, 

‘Way up there in the blue, blue sky 
Moving along so very slow. 


There’s the face of a man... 
The shape of a cat 

The figure of a boy 
With a ball and a bat. 


Oh, I like the clouds 
Up so high, 
Rolling along 
In the blue, blue skv! 
Lois Jacobson, Grade 8 


Fall River Avenue, North Swansea, Mass 
Teacher, Josephine Conlin 


Shy 


I could go out and have some fi 
If you would show me how it’s don 
I think it would be very nice 
If you could give me some advice 


I wish that | were not so shy. 
Oh! Why am I that kind of guy? 
Something inside me must be cold. 
And that keeps me from being bold 


Maybe I'll find some sunny day 
That all my shyness has gone awa’ 
Aaron Pinosky, Grade 9 


Rivers High School, Charleston, S. C 
Teacher, Kathleen E. Costin 








ass 
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Super All-American 


ERE it is, folks, the dream team 
H you've been waiting for—the super 
\||-American eleven of 1948. Not one, 
not ten, but thousands of experts helped 
pick it for you. 

As you can see in the table below, 
| took the six best All-American teams, 
laid "em side by side, and counted 
noses. The players who received the 
nost votes in each position became my 
super team. 

As usual, the competition was keener 
than a boy scout’s hatchet. Only three 
players copped every vote. They were 
Leo Nomellini, Chuck Bednarik, and 
Doak Walker. 

Three others—Dick Rifenburg, Choo- 
Choo Justice, and Jack Jensen—gleaned 
every vote but one; while Walker, Bed- 
narik, and Bill Fischer were the only 
three men to make the team for the 
econd year in a row. 

Notre Dame trotted off with the team 
ionors. They placed three men on the 
super team—Fischer, Leon Hart, and 
Emil Sitko. Michigan, with Rifenburg 
ind Al Wistert, was the only other 
leven to place more than one man. 

\l, incidentally, is the third Wistert 
rother to make the super team. All 
hree played tackle for Michigan. The 
latest member of the clan will captain 

team next year. At 33 years of age, 
\] will probably be the oldest captain 

e Kidd. 

[f you'll examine the table closely, a 

iple of wacky things will strike you. 
You'll see that Hart made one team at 

kle and two other teams at end; 
hat Fischer made three teams at guard 

id one team at tackle; and that Bill 
Healy was picked twice for guard and 

ce for tackle. 


of coaches are now switching offensive 
and defensive assignments. Coach Frank 
Leahy of Notre Dame, for example, uses 
Hart and Fischer‘at end and guard, re- 
spectively, on offense but shifts them to 
tackle on defense. 

The 1948 season didn’t break any 
world records for excitement. It was 
rather tame, in fact. No super team 
emerged and upsets were few and far 
between. The only two real upsets were 
tie games—Army-Navy and Notre 
Dame-USC. Except, of course, for Tru- 
man Tech’s smashing upset victory over 
Dewey U. 

The following table will give you an 
idea of how true to form the season 
ran. It compares the top ten teams as 
doped out by experts back in September 
with the actual top ten at the end of 
the season: 


Sept. Rating Dec. Rating 


1. Notre Dame l. Michigan 

2. Michigan 2. Notre Dame 
3. Minnesota 3. North Carolina 
4. Texas 4. California 

5. Purdue 5. Oklahoma 

6. California 6. Army 

7. Georgia Tech 7. Northwestern 
8. Penn State 8. Georgia 

9. North Carolina 9. Oregon 

10. So. Methodist 10. So. Methodist 


As you can see, the experts guessed 
right’on five of the ultimate top ten, 
and weren't far off on three others— 
Minnesota, Georgia Tech, and Penn 
State. ise 

The real surprise of the year was 
Army. Nobody figured them for an un- 
beaten season. Before being tied by 
Navy in their last game, the Cadets 
were generally rated as the nation’s 
No. 3 team. 







































































The reason is simple enough. A lot Northwestern furnished another 
| Posie Associated Collier's | United N.E.A. Look Mag. Sporting Final 
tion | Press Col. Coaches" Press | Service | Granti’d Rice News Winners 
Rifenburg Tamburo Rifenburg Rifenburg Rifenburg Rifenburg | ps... | 
pec es Michigan os __ Penn St. Michigan en? Michigan" | Michigan _ a Michigan Rifenburg 
Tackle Nomellini | Nomellini Nomellini Nomellini Nomellini Nomellini _ N nellini. 
_|_ Minnesota — _ Minnesota _ _Minnesota _ _ Minnesota _ _ Minnesota _ Minnesota i“ _— 3 
| euaill Burris Burris Burris Burris Healy Healy | 2B aay 
_Oklahoma_| Oklahoma _| Oklahoma _| Oklahoma _| Ga. Tech | Ga. Tech | "8" 
| Bednarik Bednarik Bednarik Bednarik Bednarik | Bednarik |, a 
a Penn | Penn Penn " enn ___Penn__|__ Penn | Bednarik 
| cual Franz Wendell Fischer Fischer Henry | Fischer z ao | 
_ _California_| Notre Dame | Notre Dame|Notre Dame Army Notre Dame| "eer 
7 } Fischer | Wistert Wistert Healy "| wart | Wistert | oc. 
Tackle Notre Dame Michigan | Michigan _ _ Ga. Tech | Notre Dame; Michigan | Wistert 
End Poole | Brodnax | Hart Armstrong | Weiner Hart NM ree 
_Mississippi_| Ga. Tech_|Notre Dame _Dartmouth_ |No. Carolina) Notre Dame - 
Bock Walker Walker Walker Walker Walker Walker | Wotker _ 
| S.M.U. | S.M.U. |  S.M.U. S.M.U. | S.M.U. S.M.U.__|_ SNe 
Justice Justice Justice Justice Rauch ~~ Justice - aS 
Sam No. Carolina|No. Carolina|No. Carolina|No. Carolina __ Georgia No. Carolina| Justice 
Back Stuart Scott Heath Cloud Sitko Sitko Sitke 
ee Army Arkansas Nevada Wm. & Mary| Notre Dame | Notre Dame 
Murakowski Jensen Jensen Jensen Jensen Jensen _ 
Sack | No’western | California | California | California | California | California | 4#™e” 
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happy surprise, losing only to the coun- 
try’s best—-Notre Dame and Michigan 
—and winding up in the Rose Bowl. 

The big disappointment was Purdue. 
Doped as a real powerhouse back in 
September, the Boilermakers shot their 
bolt in their very first game. They scared 
the daylights out of Notre Dame be- 
fore losing by a single point, 27-28. But 
that was the last ray of sunshine for 
Purdue. They went on to lose five more 
games. 


If you believe as } do that the most 
important victories in football are those 
won off the field, you'll join me in send- 
a Rose Bow! full of congratulations to 
Yale U. 


The Elis elected a Negro—Levi Jack- 
son—captain of the team for 1948. Levi, 
a great player and a great gentleman, is 
the first Negro ever to play football at 
Yale. 

The coach of the year, as picked by 
the college coaches’ association, was 
Bennie Oosterbaan, of Michigan. The 
previous winners follow: 

1935, Lynn Waldorf, Northwestern. 

1936, Dick Harlow, Harvard. 

1937, Hooks Mylin, Lafayette. 

1938, Bill Kern. Carnegie Tech. 

1939, Eddie Anderson, Iowa. 

1940, Clark Shaughnessy, Stanford. 

1941, Frank Leahy, Notre Dame. 

1942, Bill Alexander, Georgia Tech. 

1943, A. A. Stagg, Coll. of Pacific. 

1944, Carroll Widdoes, Ohio State. 

1945, Bo MeMillin. Indiana. 

1946, Red Blaik, Army. 

1947, Fritz Crisler, Michigan. 


Ten of the 14 winners are no longer 
at the schools which brought them fame. 
Three of them retired from coaching; 
two switched positions voluntarily; the 
rest got the boot. Some business, this 
college coaching. The job is about as 
safe as a bubble in a hurricane. 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Chuck Bednarik, Penn center, picked 
by everybody as lineman of the year. 
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it works in 


WALT , 
DISNEY'S 


A combination 
live-action and cartoon 
feature starring 
BURL IVES _ BEUIAH BOWVDI 


HARRY CAREY_LUAWA PATTEV 
and Hollywood’ favorite new star 


BOBBY DRISCOLL 


and new Walt Disney 
cartoon characters 


TECHNICOLOR 


Directed by Harold Schuster 
Released thru RKO Radio Pictures 


Watch for 


\ DEAR 10 MY HEART" 





World Friendship 
ADDRESSES 


ANY of our readers have asked for 
the addresses of the boys and girls 
whose stories have appeared in the How 
We Live series and in Bib and Tuck. 
We are printing some of the addresses 
in this issue. Others will appear in 
future issues of Junior Scholastic. 
Many of these boys and girls cannot 
write in English. If they write to you, 
you must be prepared to translate or 
find someone to translate their letters. 
Remember, too, that these boys and 
girls will not be able to answer all the 
letters they receive. You might ask them 
to pass your letter on to one of their 
friends or schoolmates if they cannot 
answer it themselves. 
All postal rates given are for air mail. 


BRAZIL—(10c for % ounce) 
Alice Vianna 

Rua Alvares Borgerth 30 
Botafogo 

Rio de Janiero, Brazil 


Renato Gomes 

Rua Varonesa do Engenho Novo 68, casa 5 
Sampaio 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


FRANCE—(15e for % ounce) 
Jean Claude Vuillet 

27 Rue Carnot 

Beaune 


Cété d’Or, France 


Jacqueline Ereteo 
Quartier de la Madeleine 
Proprieté Guichard 
Grasse, France 


MEXICO—(Se for % ounce) 
Rafael Aruirre 

73 Avenida 16 de Septiembre 
Xochimilco, Mexico 

Esperanza Gutieroz 

Rancho La Novia 

Xochimilco, Mexico 


PUERTO RICO—(S5c for % ounce) 
Eira Gwynne Biddle 

Avenue D #2079 

Bo. Obrero 

Santurce, Puerto Rico 

Carlos Cortes 

Street 6 #615 

Bo. Obrero 


Santurce, Puerto Rico 


SWITZERLAND—(l15e for % ounce) 
Hannely Walker 

Chancy, Switzerland 

Katherine Oesch 


Niesenstrass 26 
Thun, Switzerland 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbus 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 7 E. 12th St 
New York 3, N. Y. if 
your picture is good 
you will receive o 
Shutterbug Button. 


WINTER CALM. By Jim Peterson, Jefferson 
Jr. H. $., Minneapolis, Minn. Brownie Reflex 


MY FAVORITE FLOWER GIRL, “Irish,” four 
months old. By Joseph Tronapfel, Belmar Public 
School, New Jersey. Joe used a Brownie Reflex 


oe 








TIDE UP at Boothbay Harbor, Maine. Photo 
by Russell D. Butcher of St. Albans Schoo! 
Washington, D. C. Russell used his Kodak 620 





Billy Rudland of Jacksonville, Florida, tells v 
the mammal described as a seal in the Decem- 
ber 1 Shutterbugs column was all wet. The 
mammal is a porpoise. Thank you, Billy. 
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NEW BOOKS 


ROBIN HOOD’S ARROW, by Eugenia 
Stone. Wileox & Follet Co., Chicago, 
1948. $2.59. 


In this Robin Hood story there is a 
new Character named Dan O’ the Mill. 
Danny’s older brother, Midge, is a 
member of Robin Hood’s band. Danny 
first meets’ Robin Hood when he goes 
to Sherwood forest to give Robin Hood 
some gray goose feathers for his ar- 

ws. After this they become good 
friends, and have many thrilling adven- 
tures such as the time they rescued 
\lidge right out from under the wicked 
Sheriff of Nottingham’s nose. In the end 
Danny does Robin Hood a great service, 
and is rewarded by him. 

The book is full of wonderful illus- 
trations by Rafaello Busoni. 


PENNYWEATHER LUCK, by Margaret 
Ann Hubbard. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1948. $2.50. 

The Pennyweathers, who live in a 
shanty town near New Orleans, find 
themselves involved in a mystery which 
tarts with the arrival of a stranger 
known only as “Mister Doc.” Then the 


young Pennyweathers set out to find a 
man who had fallen off a river freighter 
and might be. dead, but was, more 
likely, hiding out somewhere. In the 
end they solve the mystery although 
they are sometimes hindered by the 
antics of Baddy Boy, a boy who lives 
in the swamps. 

This exciting book gives you a clear 
picture of the Mississippi country. 


CYNTHIA OF BEE TREE HOLLOW, by 
Genevieve Fox. Little, Brown and 


Company, Boston, 1948. $2.50. 


This is the story of a backwoods gir] 
who fought against her home being 
put under water by a construction com- 
pany which was building the Lincoln 
Dam. Cynthia did not believe Uncle 
Mose when he first told her that Bee 
Tree Hollow was about to be sub- 
merged under water, but it soon came 
true. A longing for modern ways came 
over Cynthia when all of her friends 
moved to town. She did not want to 
stay a backwoods girl. This book is in- 
teresting to everyone who has read Miss 
Fox’s books and to those who are read- 
ing one for the first time. The realistic 
illustrations by Forrest Orr add consid- 
erably to the-enjoyment of the book. 











TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Twelfth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 








» Smart Swiss don’t miss when it comes to fruit. Nature’s done 
> a neat job of packaging pep in every piece. Fruit and fruit 
juices taste good, make you look and feel good. Eat it daily. 
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Science Question Box 3 


Q. Why wasn’t Benjamin Franklin 
hurt or killed when his kite was hit by 
lightning? If he held the wet kite string 
and stood on the damp ground, it seems 
the current should have passed through 
his body. 

A. He didn’t hold the wet kite string. 
He used a dry silk ribbon as an insul- 
ated handle. An insulated handle stops 
electricity from" passing through the 
body. But Franklin was lucky. A Rus- 
sian scientist was killed in 1752 trying 
the same experiment. 


Q. Does a flying fish really fly like a 
bird? 

A. No. Instead, it flies like a glider. 
The flying fish swims fast to the surface 
of the water. Then, when its body gets 
above water, the flying fish spreads its 
“wings,” or fins. 


Q. Why has it been so hard to fly 
airplanes faster than the speed of sound? 

A. Sound travels at about 760 miles 
per hour. At that speed, “shock” waves 
are set up by sound. “Shock” waves are 
waves with much resistance. A plane 
needs a great deal of power—as it nears 
760 miles per hour or sonic speed—to 
push through “shock” waves. 


men 
Q. How are hurricanes tracked hun- 
dreds of miles from land as they ap- 
proach the shore? 
A. They are studied from specially 
equipped planes which actually fly into 
them. 


Q. How much power is produced in 
a stroke of lightning? 

A. The power of a single stroke ot 
lightning is very great. One stroke of 
lightning may have more power than 
all the electrical power in the U. S. But 
the power in a stroke of lightning lasts 
only a few millionths of a second. 


Q. What-is pasteurization? 

A. It is a process, or way, of making 
sure there are no germs in milk. During 
pasteurization milk is heated for a short 
time to a temperature a little below its 
boiling point. Pasteurization kills bac- 
teria which spoil milk. The process was 
developed by Louis Pasteur. 


Q. What are neutrons and protons? 

A. They are the particles which 
make up the nucleus of the atom. A 
proton has a positive electrical charge. 
A neutron is neutral which means it 
has no electrical charge. 


Q. What is the record parachute 
drop? 

A. Fifty-nine miles. The record was 
made recently when scientific instru- 
ments were released from a rocket at 


that height. 
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Careful 


Customer: “Two eggs, please. Don’t 
fry them a minute after the white is 
cooked. Don’t turn them over. Not too 
much salt and no pepper.” 

Waitress: “Yes, sir.” 

Customer: “Well, what are you wait- 
ing for?” 

Waitress: “The hen’s name is Mary. 
Is that all right, sir?” 


Blain 


Hard Diet 


First girl: “What makes your brother 
so tough?” 

Second girl: “Oh, I guess it’s all that 
marble cake and brick ice cream.” 


Laughlin School 


Kisner. Accident (Md.) School 


Marjorie Burlingame Aliquippa, Pa 


Let’s Rest 


Boastful mother (who had been talk- 
ing about her daughter for hours) : “And 
my little girl has been walking since 
she’s been six months old.” 

Bored visitor: “Doesn’t she ever sit 


down for a rest?” 
Lynn Weinz — ae 


Well Named 
Betty: “Do you know what they call 
a train loaded with chewing gum?” 
Edna: “No, what do they call it?” 
Betty: “A  chew-chew train, of 


course.” 
Ella Mae 


Bronx, N. ¥. 


Walker, Columbia H. 8., Lake City. Fia. 





“Been running all day—can’‘t shut the darn thing off 


A Gift 
He: “What charming eyes you have!” 
She; “I’m glad you like them. They 


were a birthday present.” 
Bobby Redfield, Emerson School, Sioux Falls, 8. D 


Timesaver 


Billy: “Why did the boy put his hens 
into hot water?” 

Edward: “Because he wanted them 
to lay hard boiled eggs!” 


Sheila Landcastle, Central Grammar School, Milford, Conn 
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DRAW ANO win! § 


we: 


24 CASH PRIZES! 250 SPECIAL AWARDS! 
FOR YOUR PENCIL DRAWINGS V8 


SEE YOUR ART INSTRUCTOR. Plan now to enter 
the 22nd Annual Venus-Scholastic Art Awards Contest. 
24 Cash Prizes—plus 250 special awards for all prize 
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SEND FOR 
HELPFUL 
INSTRUCTION 
BOOK 


winners in most other art classifications. 


Look Magazine 
- 


No Accident! 


Insurance man: “Ever had any acci- 
dents?” 

Westerner: “Nope. Got a couple of 
rattlesnake bites, though.” 

Insurance man: “Great Scot, man! 
Don’t you call those accidents?” 

Westerner: “No, they bit me on pur 
pose.” 


Mary Anna Carmier. Sulpher (La.) Junior H 


Literate 


Two ants were running along at a 
great rate across a cracker box. “Why 
are we going so fast?” asked one ant. 

“Don’t you see?” replied the other ant 


“It says ‘tear along dotted line.’ ” 
Waneta Plank. Stilwell Jr. H. 8... Alma, M 


Inflation 


Housewife: “Why, Mae, you're break- 
ing more dishes than your wages 
amount to. What can we do about it?” 

Mae: “I don’t know, ma’am. Maybe 
you'd better raise my wages.” 


Trene Bourassa, St. Oliver Schoo! 
Radville, Saskatchewan, Canadas 


Stormy Weather 


Joe: “What color is the wind and 
the water on a stormy day?” 

Jim: “The same as any other day.” 

Joe: “No! The wind blew and the 
water rose.” 


Ralph White. Longview School, Phoenix, Ari ) 


Use VENUS Drawing Pencils to help you win 
Professionals prefer VENUS because 
they are accurately graded for perfect 
rendering in 17 degrees. 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 


Any Relation? 


Teacher: “What is an orchid?” 
Annette: “A place where you grow 


. ” 
fruit. 
Lela Mae Young, Oak Park School, Salem, 1! 


Joke of the Week 


Father: “How is it that your January 
marks on your report card are so much 
lower than those of December?” 

Daughter: “Why, Pop, you know that 
everything is marked down after the 


holidays. : 
Beverly Reddick, Phoenix H. 8., Clay, N. Y 


Send 25¢ in stamps or 
coin for “Sketching with 
Venus” .. . 24 pages of 
valuable illustrated in- 
struction on the art of 
pencil sketching. Useful 
to experts and amateurs 
alike! Address: Advertis- 
ing Dept., American Lead 
Pencil Co., Hoboken, N. J. 





Amenican Leap Pencu. Company, Hosoxen, N. J. 
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quiz-word PUZILE 





it takes 46 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 


score of 92. 


. This covers the seashore. 
5. City in state outlined at 
left. 
7. Opposite of down. 
8. What a spider spins. 
10. Likely. 
12. Abbreviation for state 
outlined at left. 
14 An armed fight between 
nations or states. 
16. Abbreviation for Virginia 
7. Useless plant. 
19. You (Old English). 
0. Adverb meaning in equal degree. 
11. Twisted or turned to one side. 
12. Upon. 
3. Form of to be (3rd person singular). 
24. A’ covering box. 
5 
6 


— 





25. Opposite of yes. 

3. Sixth note of scale. 

27. Metal-containing rocks. 

28. Abbreviation for northwest. 
29. Be seated! 

. Abbreviation for Kentucky. 
3. A lion lives in this. 
4.Sound a dove makes. 
‘16.To act or manage. 

7. Inventor of electric light. 
‘0. To move suddenly and swiftly. 


1. Sticky substance in trees. 

2. Before noon. 

3. Abbreviation for North Dakota. 

1. In early morning grass and flowers are 
covered with — — —. 

5. Slice with a knife. 

6. Not old. 


9: City in state outlined. 

10. Helps. 

11. City in state outlined. 

12. Baseball farm team of New York Yan- 
kees, also city in state outlined. 


13. State outlined is New ——-—~— — — 
15. Fame. 

17. City in Texas. 

18. Colors or stains. 

31. Part of foot. 

33. Put on. 

35. Strange. 

36. Small spot or point. 

38. Abbreviation for Iowa. 

39. Abbreviation for senior. 


Solution to Dec. 15 Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-oat; 4-Chicago; 8-Aurora; 9-meat; 
10-tea; 13-P.S.; 14-steel; 16-isle; 17-ilk; 20- 
deepens; 25-Peoria; 26-ape; 28-raps; 29-terse; 31- 
sh; 32-east. 

DOWN: 1-oar; 2-agates; 3-to; 4-camp; 5-hues; 
6-Ira; 7-cots; ll-eel; 12-ale; 15-ti; 17-I’d; 18- 
lepers; 19-Lee; 21-pore; 22-era; 23 nips; 24-sash; 
26-ate; 27-pea; 30-st. 


This isn’t a Dry One 


Patrol Leader: “When rain falls, does 
it ever rise again?” 
Bright Tenderfoot: “Oh, yes, in dew 
time.” 
Tony Callenbach, Boalsburg, Penna 


Not “Sawed” 
Lady: “Did you notice the pile of 
wood in the yard?” 
Tramp: “Yes, I seen it.” 
Lady: “You should watch your gram- 
mar and say you saw it.” 
Tramp: “Maybe you saw me see it, 


but you ain’t seen me saw it.” 
Murlene Crawford, Columbia H. 8., Lake City, Pla 











Canada. 


and details. 








but not too much! 


TO COMPETE IN THE 


FAMOUS -Yrgersowl 


ART AWARDS 


Twelve $100 Awards 


Honorable Mention prizes of $25 to one entry 
from each sponsored region in the United States. 
Where there are no regionals within any state 
a state award will be made. The same honor- 
able mention award is also offered to one entry 
each from United States possessions and 


The work of the 12 major award winners will 
be reproduced in color on the Ingersoll calen- 
dars distributed to schools, libraries, etc. all 
over the nation. 


See your art teacher for rules 


Sugewol THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 


The United States Time Corporation, international Bidg., Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 
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NEW MOVIES 


THE BOY WITH GREEN HAIR 
(RKO) What would you do if you woke 
up one morning to discover that your 
hair had turned green? That’s what hap- 
pens to Peter (Dean Stockwell), the 
young hero of this film. 

Of course, Peter's hair is the most 
beautiful shade of green Technicolor 
can produce. But still the situation is not 
ideal. How do you explain such a thing 
to the kids at school? 

This film is a fantasy.* In this 20th- 
century fairy tale, Director Joseph Losey 
is trying to remind us that wars are evil 


—and that those of us who understand 
their evil must do something to prevent 
future wars. 

This is a film that will make you think. 
We believe you'll like it very much. 
When we took a group of junior high 
school students to the New York preview 
of the movie, they said they would rec- 
ommend it to all their friends. 


MR. PERRIN AND MR. TRAILL (J. 
Arthur Rank) This dramatic story is set 
in an English public school. (An English 
public school is what we would call a 
private school in this country. ) 

At Banfield’s School a cruel head- 
master (principal) has caused all the 





Win Some 
Spending Money! 


| TRRCHAGE 


PLANTERS 
LIMERICK 
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ENTER 


NOW 
PEANUTS 
CONTEST 





























rinp 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 





There was a star half-back named Green 
Who was quick to run out of steam. 

To Planters he was led 

And on crisp peanuts fed 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete 


masters (teachers) to lose their ambition 
and self-respect. 

A crisis arises when Mr. Traill (David 
Farrar), a young war veteran, comes to 
teach at Banfield’s. Mr. Traill proceeds 
to ignore all the “stuffy” traditions of 
the school. He becomes one of the stu 
dents’ favorite masters. 

This naturally makes the old maste: 
dislike him: A Mr. Perrin (Marius 
Goring) especially dislikes Traill. Teach 
ing is the only joy Mr. Perrin has lef! 
in life, and Mr. Traill’s popularity spoil 
that. 

The story has a tragic ending, but yo 
will be entertained with glimpses o! 
student activities at an English board 
ing school. 


YELLOW SKY (20th Century Fox) 
This is one of those “tough” western: 
A bunch of bad men, fleeing from a ban! 
robbery, take refuge in a desert ghos' 
town. When they discover that an old 
man and his granddaughter, sole resi 
dents of the town, have gold hidde: 
away in a mine, they set out to steal it 

Eventually the girl (Anne Baxter 
softens up the bandit leader (Gregor 
Peck), but his reform is far from con 
vincing. 

The only really good thing about thy 
film is a scene in which six horsemen 
parched with thirst, stagger across a 
hot stretch of Arizona desert. The 
“yellow sky” mood created in this scene 
is really powerful. 


WORDS AND MUSIC (M-G-M) This 
is one of those gay and gaudy sta: 
studded musicals. The story is based 
on the lives of those popular composers 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. Jun 
Allyson, Perry Como, Mickey Rooney, 
Judy Garland, Gene Kelly, and Lena 


Horne are on hand to sing and dance. 


* Means word is defined on page T4. 


. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight January 31, 1949 
No entries accepted after that date. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 
the judges. 


prize — 


. _ 15 prizes 
ath prize 
of $1.00 each- 


100 Honorable ne 


Scene from The Boy with Green Hair. 
Dean Stockwell, who liked his green 
hair at first, has it shaved off when 
he finds that people stare at him. 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of March 6, 1949. in the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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How're you doing? 

















This question was. sent in by Robert 
Nielsen, Hamilton School, Highland 
Park, New Jersey. 


Jane and Bill are sitting on the couch 
talking and listening to phonograph 
records. Jane’s father and mother are 
not at home. The doorbell rings and 
when Jane opens the door she finds Bob 





WRITE-—-TO THE END! 


BUY A NEW STREAMLINED 
BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENER 


A BOSTON DELIVERS A SMOOTHLY TAPERED 
POINT WHILE THE NEXT WORD’S STILL HOT IN 
YOUR MIND. 


BOSTON 
(KS) 






"OLA 
PENCIL 
SHARPENERS 


2 OM _-\— Ary 
ASK FOR BOSTON 
Clip this Ad—take 
to your stationer— 
thow him the Pencil 
S,arpener you want. 


Manufactured by the 







4ODaL t 


Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 





there. She wants to be alone with Bill. 
Must she invite Bob in? Or should she 
tell him that she has company? 


The laws of hospitality are absolute 
with respect to certain things. One of 
them is people on our doorstep. When 
we open the door and find someone we 
know there, the invitation “Come in” 
must be practically automatic. 

Jane must ask Bob in. Ifthe two 
boys are not acquainted, Jane must in- 
troduce them and ask Bob to sit down. 
After that the situation is pretty much 
out of Jane’s hands. Whether or not 
Bob remains must be of his own choos- 
ing. Jane must be cordial even though 
she would prefer to have Bob go. 

People who come to spend an evening 
should telephone, if possible, before- 
hand. The chances are that_ Bob has 
merely come on an errand—say, to bor- 
row a book, or to deliver a message. In 
such ease, he will soon take himself 
off. 

On the other hand, it may be that he 
has come over hoping to be invited to 
spend the evening, and has made the 
errand an excuse for coming. 

If that is the case, it is Bob’s respon- 
sibility as a guest to sense what the 
situation is and to go. Bob may be thick- 
skinned, of course. He may not realize 
that Jane wants him to go. Then Jane 
must make the best of it. She must be 
cordial. And even if the situation is not 
one that she likes, she can put the occa- 
sion to very good use by learning 
how to handle two boys at the same 
time. It is not an easy thing to do. 
There is an art to managing a conversa- 
tion so that neither boy feels left out. 


Joyce Savage of Hyattsville, Md., 
asks: 

if | am having dinner at my friend’s 
house, would it be impolite to ask for 
another helping? 


4 hostess is always pleased when 
guests enjoy the food she serves. A gra- 
cious hostess will suggest that guests 
have a second helping of this and that. 
But sometimes she may be deep in 
conversation and not notice that a guest 
would like a second helping. In such a 
case it is quite right for the guest to 
watch his opportunity and in a quiet 
moment ask for another portion. 

There is, however, one thing which 
a guest must be careful not to do. He 
should not ask for a second helping if 
he sees that very little of a dish remains. 
The hostess herself may offer it, in 
which case the guest may accept. But 
to ask for a second helping when there 
is little left in the serving dish may be 
embarrassing to a hostess. She may 
wish another guest or member of the 
family to have the food. Qr she may 
feel uncomfortable because she has not 
provided enough food for the occasion. 
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Ou'Li oe enthusiastic about mak- | 
| ing Posters with Prang Tempera. | 
You'll enjoy painting with these bril- 

liant colors that draw attention and 
put over a convincing message. 


Being opaque, Prang Tempera allows 
you to paint light colors over dark 
ones, or on dark colored papers. And 
you may win a CASH prize! 





~ PRANG 
water colors 


Clear, sparkling colors that put life and beauty 
into your brush. Prang Water colors make Picto- 
rial painting easy . . . are bright, smooth, trans- 
parent. They blend clearly and accurately . . . mix 
and match superbly. Try them . . . you may win 
o CASH prize. 





in Cash 
wards 


Prizes given for Textile Decorating, Pictorial Art 
Posters, by the American Crayon Company in the 
National Scholastic Contest. Ask your ‘ tedcher 
today. 
Send for “Winning Art ideas’ —FREE 
Dept. 8-26 





MERICAN CRAYON compony ‘ 
F Dn hither Sherio- if , 











CLASS OFFICERS a 


Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- sq! 
signs. Finest + rusty. Reasonable prices. 
— > sees rite pooty med for free catalog. 

Arts Co., ester, N.Y. 


STAMPS 


~ What Are ‘Approvals’! — 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the ‘ word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, e 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
dearly marked. oe ae a “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pa them and return 

abe ee if you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “a val” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and oddress in the upper and corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 





POSITIVELY GREATEST 


7) FREE OFFER 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, gorgeous Diamond, 
giant Triangle, also mam- 
moth and midget stamps, 
total valve $2.00, All FREE 
to foreign opproval buyers. 
Plus Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest Scott 
Stamp Catalogues. 
oop AY STAMPS 
?. O. BOX 1610 
LONG stacn. CALip. 


59 eY price FOR 10° OFFE 
GREAT °3” price FOR 10° OFF T 
(1) Big collection of 112 aff different genuine stamps from 
Africa, South America, South Sea isiands, etc. includes Air- 
malts, Triangle and Animal Stamps; many others. (2) Four 
scarce unused United States, catalog price 40c. (3) Fine 
packet 25 different British Colonies — Burma, Hong Kong, 
Setomon isiands, etc. (4) U. S$. $5.00 high value. Total cata- 
tog price over $5.00! Everything for only 10c te approval 
applicants! Big lists of other bargains given. 


CRYSTAL STAMP CO., Littleton 11, N. H. 





TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND! 
GEORGE WASHINCTON OLD CLORY” G OTHERS 


Famous *Managua-Nicaragua’ “a 

mond Shaped Stamp, gorgeous Ecua- 

dor showing Washington, American 
le & VU. S&S. Flag in NATURAL 

COLORS, » . 

eign Legion’ 

Commemorative, 

ShadAghai, 

stamp Corsica, Jungle, Desert, Anzac 

Colonials. Antique issue, others. 

EVERYTHING Sec with Approvals. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 





You will find scores of new varieties here 
for your collection! Big and little stamps. 
Bisected stamp, Commemoratives, triangles, high values! 
Bicolored Beauties; Strange countries! Every stamp is 
different. Every stamp one you will delight in owning. 
Think of the fun you will have! All for only 10¢ to 
approval applicants. Write today and 
Tlonian Island stamp extra 


Garceion Stamp Company, Sox 494, Calais, 


wow!! 


What « treasure hunt! 


receive special 


Maine. 


$10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10c! 


Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions, other sources Includes Stamps 
from Africa South America Free French, Cape Juby,. 
Palestine, etc Includes airmaiis, commemoratives and 
stamps worth up to 50c This offer sent for 10¢ t# 
Approval Applicants only-—one to 





a customer 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO... Dept. 12. Jamestown. New York 
STAMPS 


500 FOR ONLY 10c 


peeee. SOes bea CATALOGUING UP 
TO 25¢ CH. APPROVALS INCLUDED. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. * Camden 75, New York 


FRE Irish Commemora- 
tive Collection, In- 
cluding Rebellion issue With 


Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-8 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 











Four Freedoms Issue 


CUADOR has’ issued a set of 10 

commemoratives in honor of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms 
—which he wanted for all peoples—are 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear. Recently a United Nations com- 
mittee voted to put the Four Freedoms 
in its World Bill of Rights. 

Each stamp bears a profile of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the words “Home- 
naje del Ecuador a Roosevelt”—Hom- 
age (respect) of Ecuador for Roosevelt. 
Half the set is for airmail, half for 
ordinary postage. 

The airmail 60-centavo green-brown 
and l-sucre rose-gray stamps show a 
speaker on a platform. The stamps read 
“Libertad de Palabra”—Freedom of 
Speech. 

A man and child praying is the pic- 
ture on the 30c olive, 40c violet, and 
l-sucre brown stamps. The stamps are 
inscribed with “Libertad de Cultos”— 
Freedom of Religion. 

A picture of a man scattering seed is 
on the airmail 1.50-sucre green, 2-sucre 
red, and 5-sucre blue stamps. The in- 
scription on these stamps is “Libres~de 
Miseria”—Freedom from Want. 

The 10c red-brown and 20c gray- 
green stamps picture an eagle atop the 
Liberty Bell and Scales of Justice. The 
words on these stamps read “Libres de 
Temor”’—Freedom from Fear. 

President Roosevelt first mentioned 
the Four Freedoms on January 6, 1941, 
in his annual message to Congress. He 
said: 

“In the future days, 
to make secure, we look forward to a 
world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms. . . .” 

Today his Four Freedoms are one of 
the ideals of the United Nations. 


which we seek 


Courtesy of Gimbel Bros., N. ¥ 


ayy 


Sin Bre i Rote he anklet A te i Poo 


* 


Different Meaning 


Policeman: “Can't you read the sign 
— ‘fine for parking’?” 

Driver: “Yes, officer, and I think it’s 
perfect.” 


Thomas Sciandra, School 77 


Good Advice 
don’t like the holes in this 


Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Sister: “I 
cheese.” 

Brother: “Well, eat the cheese and 
leave the holes on your plate.” 


Calvin Coolidge, 8 
Shrewsbury. \M 








Barbara Chapdelaine, 
25 SWITZERLAND 


F F E E ALL DIFFERENT TO APPROVA\ 


BUYERS. HURRY—ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 
Crone Stamp Co., 592 Prospect Pl., Brklyn. 16, W. Y. 


& AMERICAN 


All different stamps from N. Amer 
Bryson Stamp Co., Drawer F-21, Rossford, Ohic 





ica. Only 5c to Approval Buyers. 





Cactus Plant and Triangle — Given’ 
> as shown) Ivory Coast, Guine» 

“a pon, Palestine, ete. Includes Pirate & 
‘Fairy Tale’’ stamps, Arabian 3 
guage stump, Sea Lion & Snake 
French & Portugue se Colonies, « 

ALL GIVEN with approvals for 
ea) tage. Potomac Stamp Co 
Dept. 600, Washington 10, 0.c 


A-Z PACKET 


aoyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco Rooseveit 
Zanzibar, etc. Only pes. = Approval Appl 
cants. Enclose 10¢ an extra SUR 
Prise 





‘LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
iS.02 LANNING AVE LAKEWOOD 7 


50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to applicants for our fine U.S. and foreign Approvals 
Selections for beginning and advanced Collector: 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 


FREE! ROOSEVELT COLLECTION! 


Amazing Roosevelt commemorative collection FREE 
Postage 3c. Approvals. Hurry—one to a custome 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. C 


Onio 

















Box 1002 Church St Annex New York 8,N.Y 
values, 19th cent. commemoratives, coils 
revenues, etc. To applicants for ow BAR 

BAIN APPROVALS. FREE BIG LISTS included 
from Cochin 
. Cone, Mal. Cc 
proval = Wg 
DIX!I® STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis 
31 Diff. Washi Stamps, Etc 
giant 6 color Ecuador showing Am« 
can Flag & Washington in BIG 
31 ALL DIFF. medica! 
issue, Pirate Isle. Cigar Star 
others. 31 diff. stamps only 4c w 
approvals. 


DS Fear UNITED eerie se 
including AIRMAILS. PRESIDENTIALS. high C 
W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. | 
ta, Cyprus, » to Ap 
This Brazil me seed stamp, @ 
to combat T. B. and Malaria; Vict 
GRAYSON STAMP CO.. BOX 559-J, 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


$12.00 FOR ONLY 10c! 


Searce Chinese ‘‘World War II’ Set. 11 UNUSED STA) 
including the $5.00 Denomination. Shows Ir Sun 
Sen, the Chinese ‘‘George Washington.’’ FACE VALUI 
SET 18 OVER $12.00! ONLY 10¢ a Approval Applica 
3 o for this historic issue toda 


. D. HEREFORD, Box 107-J, NORTHRIDGE, CALIF 











FREE! COMMEMORATIVE COLLECTION | 


UNUSED STAMPS ONLY! 


Beautiful, strange, pictorials, airmails, high values a 
sets from faraway lands. Free with approvals for 
postage. Suntite Box 1259W Grand Central Sta., N.Y. 17 











HARRIS Fr ‘CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS 


200 Different Stamps 2’ 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 


stamps worth LITTLETON 15c each! 3 
LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON (3, N.H. 




















Citizenship Quiz @ <0 2="2= 


JAN. 5, 1949 







Thest questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1. BARBADOS 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score 7 
points each. Total, 42. 


1. Barbadians developed windmills 
because 
a. disease killed many cattle on 
the island. 
b. coral makes an excellent base 
for windmills. 
c. windmills grind sugar cane 
finer than other mills do. 
2. Ocean currents have carried plants 
to Barbados from 


a. Asia. 
b. England. 
ce. Africa. 


3. Barbadians turned to raising sugar 
because 
a. there was a good market for it 

in Europe. 

b. it was native to the island. 

c. it was being successfully grown 
in Virginia. 

4. The three items that formed the 
basis of the triangular trade were 
a. coral beads, chains, slaves. 

b. molasses,rum, slaves. 

c. sugar, shirts, slaves. 

5. George Washington profited trom 
his visit to Barbados by 
a. catching smallpox, which kept 

him from getting it during the 
Revolutionary War. 

b. seeing how cruel slavery was 
and afterwards fighting to free 
the slaves in his own country 

ce. learning how to build wind- 
mills, which he later introduced 
at Mt. Vernon. 

6. Coral is helpful to Barbadians be 
cause it 
a. can be used as fertilizer. 

b. prevents weeds from growing 

c. filters the water. 


My score 


* 


1. Of what - large 2. What kind of bird 


group of stars does is this? 
this kitchen utensil 


make you think? 








2. JANUARY SKY 


Answer the following questions. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 

1. What is another name for the con- 
stellation we call the giant? 

2. What continent is named after a 
girl who rode on a bull? 


8. What is the color of Mars? 


My score____ 


3. NEWS ROUNDUP 


* Cross out the word in the parentheses 
which is wrong. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 28. 
1. The crime of killing groups of 
people because of their race, re- 
ligion, language, or nationality is 
called (genocide, suicide). 
The Ohio River Valley Water 
agreement was written to help 
make (the river deeper for boats, 
the water cleaner). 
3. The largest U. S. National Park 
is (Yellowstone, McKinley). 

4. The people of (the West Indies, 
India) would like a new name 
found for U. S. Indians. 

5. Eire is changing its name to (Irish 
Free State, Republic of Ireland). 

6. The U. N. put the Four Freedoms 
into (its Constitution, Declaration 
of Human Rights). 
. The U. N. has set up a commis- 
sion to try to work out peace terms 
between (Jews and Arabs, Chi- 
nese Nationalists and Chinese 
Communists). 


bo 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer under each ques- 
tion. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 





My score____. Total score__ 











3. What crop is 
stored in these 
earthen warehouses? 
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Meeting 


Gloria: “What did the one wall say 
to the second wall?” 
Claire: “I don’t know. What?” 


Gloria: “Meet me at the corner.” 
Gloria Goldsborough, Northwest Jr. H. 8., Reading, Pa. 


Economical 


Son: “Father, if steak is two dollars 
and eighty-seven cents a pound, what 
would two pounds come to?” 


Father: “Certainly not to our house!” 
Audrey McIntyre. Newton Street School, Newark, N. J. 


Same Trouble 


Professor (beginning his lecture): 
“I'm a man of a few words.” 
Voice from the audience: “I'm a mar- 


ried man, too!” 


Roberta Rothstein, Baltic Public School, 
North Franklin, Conn. 


Your Shoes 


are Showing v 





vo, SHINOLA 


Shinola’s scientific combination 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 


flexible—and new-looking longer: 


Shinola is easy to apply and eco 

buy. For good groom: 
KEEP "EM SHIN- 
2-in-1 


nomical to 


ing and longer wear” ; 
-_ WITH SHINOLA. In Conado It's 





——E— 














Ken Johnson 





PICTURE OF THE MONTH -—This is taken right smack in the heart of New 


York’s busiest section and that’s where your picture will be exhibited next spring, 
if you win any one of the 13 divisions in the Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. Imagine the gang’s faces when they hear that your picture is being 
shown off to millions of New Yorkers. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARDS 

Here’s your chance to win a free 
scholarship in two of the country’s 
leading photographic schools. Schol- 
arships worth as much as $1200. 

You'll be taught by experts. And 
you'll come out thoroughly trained. 

There are three scholarships in 
all. Two two-year scholarships at the 
Fred Archer School of Photography 
in Los Angelés. And one one-year 
scholarship at the New York Insti- 
tute of Photography You can enter any one of the 13 differ- 
ent divisions in the Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards. Last year, this 
picture won a Los Angeles boy a prize 
in the still-life division. 


Double your prize money— 
take your picture on Ansco tlm! 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 5 


This is the chance of a lifetime, so 
hurry. Enter the Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards now. 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation “From Research to Reality” 


Shutterbug’s Page THis MONTH: 


é Twice as much money! 
Edited by Your pictures shown in New York City! 
Free scholarships! 


THIS YEAR ANSCO GIVES YOU 
TWICE AS MUCH MONEY! 


Don’t give me that he’s-out-of-his- 
mind look. This is a fact. Anseo will 
actually give you twice as much 
money this year. 

They’ll double any prize money 
you get in the Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards, if your winning 
picture is taken on Ansco Film. 

Which means that instead of the 
$25 first prize, you’ll win $50—and 
right on down the line. 39 chances in 
all to win prize money. 

And besides doubling your money, 
you'll actually give yourself a better 
chance of winning a prize if you use 

Ansco Film. For “this 
film is an amazing, all- 
weather film —you can 
get pictures with it in 
any kind of weather — 
even in the rain. 

And if you make a 
small error in exposure—you can ig- 
nore it, with Ansco Film. For Ansco’s 
extra margin of safety covers up 
your small errors—helps you get bet- 
ter pictures in spite of them. 

Other Prizes, Too! 
Say, there are other prizes, too—al- 
most forgot them. This year, your 
prize-winning picture will be exhib- 
ited in New York City. 

It will be taken on a lec- 
ture tour. And if you want, 
you can get a crack at 3 
scholarships. 

But you’d better get all the details 
froth Scholastic Magazine. Write 
them today; their address is in the 
front of this magazine. And don’t 
forget, be sure you use Ansco if you 
want your prize deubled. 





SOUND ADVICE 


By William J. Temple 
Speech Department, Brooklyn College 
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Playback Parade 


Your School Will Find Many Uses for These Machines 


U P-TO-DATE equipment for play- 
ing records and _ transcriptions 
consists of a turntable, a pickup mount- 
ed in a pickup arm, an amplifier, and 
a loudspeaker. All of these component 
parts are obtainable separately, and it 
is entirely practical to buy them sepa- 
rately and (with some technical advice 
and assistance) mount them to suit 
your purpose and convenience. It is 
frequently more convenient to buy them 
already assembled by a manufacturer, 
especially if you need a handy, portable 
machine. 

For a permanent installation I would 
strongly advise you to consider buying 
the best components you can afford and 
have them serviceably mounted, instead 
if buying a complete machine already 
issembled in an expensive cabinet 
which was probably designed for ap- 
pearance rather than acoustics, A total 
of $150 or $200 spent in this way will 
provide excellent sound reproduction. 
At least one manufacturer (Altec Lans- 
ing) is offering a packaged set of com- 
ponents. Connecting them requires no 
more skill, they say, than that possessed 
by the average grandmother. The 
cheapest record players not only give 
poorer reproduction but also wear out 
the records faster. It is poor economy 
to buy them. 

Here are some points to look out for: 

The turntable should run quietly and 

ithout vibration. Vibration shows up 
s rumble in the loudspeaker. Check for 
rumble by playing the blank grooves at 
the beginning or the end of a profes- 

mally made record. The speed of 

tation should be accurate—78.26 rev- 
lutions per minute for standard rec- 
rds, 33-1/3 rpm for transcriptions and 
the new LP records. The speed can be 
hecked by means of a stroboscopic di 

/btainable for a few cents from deal 

s and servicemen). The speed must 
» constant; irregularities in speed are 
led “wows” because of the effect 
ey produce on the pitch of sustained 
nes. If the turntable is rim-driven, 
iere should be some means of reliev- 
g the pressure of the rubber driving 
heel against the rim of the turntable 
hen it is not in use; otherwise the 
ibber wheel becomes flattened so that 


it thumps at every turn like a square 
wheel on a streetcar, If you expect to 
play 16” transcriptions, be sure that the 
pickup arm is long enough and the 
33-1/3 turntable large enough to sup- 
port the big discs properly. 


Points on Pickups 


The pickup should be capable of 
reproducing the recorded sounds with- 
out distortion, should track lightly so as 
not to wear out the records, and should 
not make so much noise itself that you 
must close the lid to quiet it. The new 





RCA Dual Speed 


magnetic (variable reluctance) pickups 
(Pickering, General Electric, Lear, 
Astatic, Clarkstan, etc.) have the wid- 
est response and the lowest distortion, 
but require an extra stage of amplifica- 
tion and equalization in the amplifier. 
Crystal pickups range from very good 
to very poor; ask about needle pressure 
(should be about an ounce or less) and 
“quiet talking” or “muted stylus” types. 
If the needle is of the “permanent” 
tvpe, ask about replacement; even sap- 
phires break or wear out eventually; 
alloy or “precious metal” tips wear 
sooner. Some pickups have replaceable 
styli; some require replacement of the 
whole pickup cartridge. A worn or 
chipped jewel stylus will wear out rec- 
ords faster than a worn steel needle. 
For playing the new microgroove LP 
records, the needle pressure should be 
1/5 ounce or less and the tip of the 
stylus only .001” in radius instead of 
the standard .0027” (approximately). 
The amplifier should have 5 watts 
output or more, Amplifier hum should 


be inaudible at customary listening dis- 
tances; the hum level will be satisfac- 
tory if it is barely audible at the loud- 
speaker when the volume control is at 
the minimum setting. Although it adds 
to the number of knobs to be adjusted, 
it is an advantage in playing records to 
have separate bass and treble tone con- 
trols with attenuation as well as boost 
in both cases to enable you to compen- 
sate for deficiences in the loudspeaker 
and the records. 

The limitations of the loudspeaker 
will limit the quality of the whole re- 
producing system. Even in a portable 
machine, try to get at least an 8” speak- 
er; 10” is better. See Nov. issue. 


Sonomaster. Victor Animatograph Corp., 
Davenport, Iowa. List price $149.50. Lug- 
gage-type case; 22% x 16% x 11. General In- 
dustries 2-speed governor-controlled motor; 
will take 16” discs. General Electric var- 
iable reluctance pickup; 1 oz. pressure; 
sapphire stylus. 14-watt amplifier; single 
tone control; microphone input for use as 
public address system; provision for con- 
necting FM radio tuner; power outlet for 
plugging in tuner. 10” General Electric 
heavy-duty 25-watt speaker mounted in 
removable lid of carrying case. Additional 
microgroove LP pickup installed for $10 
extra. 

Masco Model TP-16A. Mark A. Simpson 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., 32-28 49th St., 
Long Island City 3, N. Y. List price $155. 
Luggage-type case; 22 x 17% x 10%; ship- 
ping weight 43 lb. General Industries 2- 
speed governor-controlled motor; will take 
16” discs. Astatic QT crystal pickup; re- 
placeable permanent stylus. 5-watt ampli- 
fier; separate bass and treble cut or boost 
tone controls; microphone input. 10” Jen- 
sen heavy-duty speaker in removable lid 





Mark Simpson 





—————E 
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“| found my career 
on the 
third try!“ 











if wasn’t 
that I failed in 
my first two 
jobs,” writes Ed- 
ward L. Sittler, Jr. of Uniontown, Pa. 
“But I was dissatisfied with my prog- 
ress. So one day I took stock of myself. 


“What did I want out of life? Well, 
my wife and I liked to travel, and do 
community work . . . and I felt capable 
of earning a larger income. Above all, I 
wanted to know that I was doing work 
my neighbors recognized as important. 


“So I tried a third career. I became a 
Mutual Life Field Underwriter. For 10 
years now, with time out for the Army, 
I’ve devoted myself to building security 
for the families of my community. Do I 
have what I wanted ? Decidedly yes! My 
income has increased substantially and 
it is steadily rising. I enjoy a professional 
standing and I have plenty of leisure 
for hobbies and outside activities.” 

* > > 


Are you a man seeking a career that 
gives full scope to your abilities? Have 
you the drive and enthusiasm to “work 
for yourself’’? We invite you to send for 
our free booklet which will help prede- 
termine your aptitude. If you qualify, 
you'll hear from the Mutual Life Man- 
ager whose office is nearest you. He’ll 
explain our excellent on-the-job training 
course, designed to help you launch 
your new career. And you'll find that 
the Mutual Lifetime Compensation 
Plan provides liberal commissions and 
a comfortable retirement income. 


Perhaps the coupon below will open 
the door to success for you. Mail it 
today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassav Street New York 5,N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN 


For free beoklet write 


Dept. 16. 


Name Age... 


Home \ddress 





of case. Additional LP pickup installed for 
$15 extra. Underwriters Laboratory ap- 
proved. 

RCA Victor Model 2-S-7:ED. Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
List price about $166. Luggage-type case; 
16% x 16% x 10%; under 30 lb. Two sep- 
arate rim-drive motors, one for 78 and one 
for 33 1/3 rpm; will take 16” discs. Crystal 
pickup with replaceable permanent stylus. 
7-watt amplifier; single tone control; music- 
voice switch. 8” speaker in removable lid 
of case. Output jack for headphones; power 
outlet for plugging in filmstrip projector. 

Picturephone B-Series (convertible). 
O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. Luggage- 
type case; 18% x 17% x 10; B-6, 31 lb.; B-8, 
33 Ib.; B-12, 36 Ib. plus (optionally), 38- 
lb. separate case for twin speakers for larg- 
est audiences. General Industries 2-speed 
governor-controlled motor; will take 16” 
discs. Crystal pickup (Astatic QT in B-8 
and B-12); special arm provides adjustable 
stylus pressure from 1 oz. to 21/3 oz.; re- 
placeable -permanent stylus. Single tone 
control; microphone input in B-8 and B- 
12; power outlet for plugging in filmstrip 
projector. 6” speaker in B-6; 8” in B-8 and 
B-12 in removable lid of case; B-12 also 
has two 12” speakers in separate carrying 
case; 12” speakers in Jensen bass reflex 
cabinets available. 


Optron Model DS-3, Model DS-4, and 
Model MC364-D (with built-in tray for 
filmstrip projector). Optron Inc., 223 W. 
Erie St., Chicago 10, Ill. Model DS-3, 
23 x 17 x 11%; 43% Ib. Model DS-4, 17% 
x 16% x 11%. Model MC364-D 24% x 18% 
x 10%; 41% Ib. General Industries 2-speed 
governor-controlled motor; will take 16” 
discs. Astatic crystal pickup. 10-watt am- 
plifier; single tone control; microphone 
input (except DS-4); output jack for ex- 
ternal amplifier (except DS-4); power out- 
let for plugging in filmstrip projector (ex- 
cept DS-4). 8” speaker in removable lid 
of case. 

Califone. Califone Corp., 1041 N. Syca- 
more Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Net weight 
under 10 lb. in carrying case. % oz. pickup; 
replaceable permanent stylus. 2-speed mo- 
tor; 9” turntable with clearance for 16” 
discs. 6” speaker in removable lid of case. 

Audio Aid ( console model). Arthur Ans- 
ley Manufacturing Co., Doylestown, Penna. 
Oak cabinet on large rubber-tired casters 
with floor-pedal lock; control panel at 
rear so that operator faces class; plays 
regular, LP, and 16” transcription records. 
15-watt amplifier; frequency response 20- 
20,000 cycles per second; separate-bass and 
treble tone controls; microphone input; 
output for headphones or external speakers. 
Dual (coaxial woofer-tweeter) speakers. 
Furnished with or without built-in wire 
recorder and AM-FM radio tuner. Price: 
$350. Extra for radio tuner $120. Extra for 
wire recorder $125. 

Language Master: a record player with 
word spotting and repeating device for 
classroom, library, or private study of lan- 
guages, music, phonetics, etc., or as quick- 
cueing sound-effects turntable. Fairchild 
Recording Equipment Corp., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. (Note 
new name and address.) Luggage-type 





18 x 14 x 8; 


case; 


20 Ib. Crystal pickup 















will operate headphones without amplifie 
9” turntable; 78 rpm only; will take 1° 
records, 2-watt amplifier; 5” speaker. Sp 

ting device lifts pickup and places it | 
desired groove without danger of recor 

damage; accurate within one groove or 
less. 

Model UP-16. David Bogen Co., In 
663 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. Lux 
gage-type case; 20% x 18% x 12%; shippin 
weight 42 Ib. Dual motors for 78 an 
331/3 rpm; will take 16” discs. Astati 
Nylon 1J crystal pickup; 1% oz. pressur: 
replaceable permanent stylus. 14-watt am 
plifier; single tone control; microphone in 
put. 8” Jensen speaker in removable lid of 
case. 

Model LP-16 is the same machine with 
an additional microgroove LP Shure NG 
16 crystal pickup. 








Here are the TEN BEST Films for 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
Feb. 20-27 


AMERICANS ALL & 

BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 
BOUNDARY LINES & 

MAN—ONE FAMILY 
ONE PEOPLE & 

WHOEVER YOU ARE 
HOUSE I LIVE IN & 

MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH 
GREATER VICTORY & 

DON’T BE A SUCKER 


Plan and book your programs now from 


Film Program Services 
1173 Avenue of the Americas, W. Y. 19, W. Y. 


there’s the right film program for every class 
on your calendar 











THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 3-August 11 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE tutors; 
formalized classes; all Mexican faculty. M.A. 
degree in Spanish. Incorporated Dept. of 
University’ Studies, Mexico. G. |. approved. 
Housing arranged by school in private 
homes. Students may enter under graduate, 
undergraduate, or high school standing. 
Reasonable rate includes all expenses ex- 
cept transportation. For bulletin write 


Donald M. Custer, P2-Box 413, Salida, Colo. 














TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 
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Two Speeds, 
Two Mofors 


RCA Victor Dual-Speed TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER 


* specially designed for the classroom 


@® Here at last is a portable, high-quality 
transcription player that meets the present- 
day needs of schools. 

It plays standard phonograph records 
and up to 16-inch transcription records. 
This player is engineered on the unique 
principle of using two separate motors to 
supply positive, constant speed to the turn- 
table—one for 78 rpm and one tor 33! 
rpm. The result, you enjoy new high-quality 
reproduction entirely free from ‘‘wows.” 


A 7-watt amplifier and detachable 8-inch 


Fill in and mail coupon today 
for complete details. cpap 


Camden, N 


Please send r 
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Name 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT A) 


RCA VICTOR #2 


VIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - CAMDEN, NV. J. 


Address _ 


City 


Radio Corpo 


speaker supply full power and quality of 
either music or speech for the classroom 
or small auditorium. The wide-range tone 
control maintains tonal purity regardless 
of volume level. 

It is an ideal school instrument for musi 
appreciation and social study classes, as 
well as for many other classroom applica- 
tions. Provision is made for headphones 
for use in library. Weight, 28 lbs. Sturdily 
built and attractively styled luggage-type 


carrying case. 


SALES DEPARTMENT (83A) 


tion of America 


vithout obligation, complete information on the 
ry Dual-Speed Transcription Player. 


__ State 




























For mid-winter listening FREC recommends the 
network programs listed below. 

All time is EST. E means elementary; J, jun- 
ior; S, senior; A, adult. For music programs see 
Oct. 13 Scholastic Teacher. 


® SUNDAY 
















Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 
11:30-12 p.m. MBS 
Your Ballad Man—Alan Lomax (J-S-A) 
12-12:30 p.m. MBS 
Invitation to Learning (S-A) 12-12:30 
j p.m. CBS 
a People’s Platform (S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. CBS 





America United (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. NBC 
*Editor At Home (S-A) 1:15-1:30 p.m. 
ABC. Editor Edward “Ted” Weeks, At- 
; lantic Monthly. 
A Tell It Again (J-S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. CBS 
: University of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
‘ 1:30-2 p.m. NBC 
°Mr. President (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. ABC. 
Stars Edward Arnold. 
You Are There (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. CBS 
NBC University Theatre (S-A) 2:30-3:30 
p.m. NBC 
Living 1948 (S-A) 4:35-5 p.m 
The Greatest Story Ever Told 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC 
*Electric Theatre 














NBC 
(J-S-A) 







(J-S-A) 9-9:30 





p.m. 








in January 


CBS. 
series. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 9:30- 
10:30 p.m. ABC 


Helen Hayes stars in 


dramatic 


*American Forum of the Air (S-A) 10 
10:30 p.m. MBS 


@® WEDNESDAY 


Family Theatre (J-S-A) 9:30-9:55 p.m 
MBS 

Capitol Cloak Room 
p.m. CBS 


® THURSDAY 


Hallmark Playhouse (J-S-A) 10-10:30 p.m 
CBS 


(J-S-A) 10:30-1) 


® MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY e 


Nelson Olmsted (J-S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. NBC 

The Passing Parade (S-A) 11-11:15 a.m. 
MBS 

*You And... (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS. 
CBS Public Affairs staff interviews ex- 


FRIDAY 


Great Scenes from Great Plays (S-A) 8- 
8:30 p.m. MBS 

The Ford Theatre (S-A) 9-10 p.m. CBS 

Meet the Press (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. MBS 


perts in varied fields. ® SATURDAY 

*Headline Edition (S-A) 7:05-7:15 p.m. Frank Merriwell (J-S-A) 10-10:30 am 
ABC. Interviews with headliners. NBC 

Mutual Newsreel (J-S-A) 9:15-9:30 p.m. Coffee with Congress (S-A) 12:30-1 p.m 
MBS NBC 

® MONDAY *The ——_ Farmer (J-S-A) 12:30-1 

p.m. ABC 

Cavalcade of America (S-A) 8-8:30 p.m. National Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 
NBC 1-1:30 p.m. MBS 

© TUESDAY Columbia’s Country Journal (S-A) 2:30-3 


p.m. CBS 
Adventures 
p.m. CBS 
*Memo from Lake Success (S-A) 6:15 
6:30 p.m. CBS. U.N. activities on all 
fronts. 


Youth Asks the Government (J-S-A) 8- in Science (S-A) 
8:15 p.m. ABC 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC 

*Let Freedom Ring (S-A) 10:30-10:45 
p.m. ABC. True stories, American indus- 


try. * New listing 

































How does this affect good government? 


ts leocel government less important? 
====:—-- =) 








Also ask about National Forum’s series 
of charts and books for an all-around 
Personal Guidance Program which are 
often used in Social Studies or English 
classes. Circular upon request. 


NATIONAL FORUM 




















These SOCIAL STUDIES CHARTS 


ARE CORRELATED WITH ALL 
WIDELY USED TEXTBOOKS 


The chart shown here can be used as an aid in presenting 
the text material and a basis of discussion with the fol- 
lowing texts: 


—Magruder, “American History,” pp. 91, 172, 448. 
—Muzzey, “History of Our Country,” p. 820. 
—Hughes, “Building Citizenship,” pp. 213, 247. 

— Wirth, “Development of America,” pp. 192-194. 
—Arnold & Banks, ‘Building Our Life Together,” pp. 290, 315. 
—Patterson, ‘Problems in American Democracy,” pp. 736-745. 
—Goslin, “American Democracy.” pp, 418-421. 


The above chart is only one of the 155 in the National 
Forum Social Studies Series which cover Economics, 
Sociology, Government, Community Civics and World 
Problems. Correlations with all standard textbooks sent 
to all users on request. Write today for details and a 
sample correlation outline! 


INC., 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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OFFICIAL FILMS 


PERAS and CONCERT 


produced and priced for visual education 
programs in public and private schools. 


Introducing great operatic and concert works...via the medium of the 
16mm sound film, for general music classes and assembly use. Official 
Films is proud to be the pioneer in this field of educational films... proud 
too, that these films are within the budget limitations of every schoul! 


OPERAS 


Vital visual introduction to opera 
and operatic literature. 


Photographed on the stage of the 
Rome Opera House, with actual 
sets and costumes. 


Featuring leading artists of the 
lyric stage... Tito Gobi, Cloe Elmo, 


P etc. 


Dramatic and vocal talents ably 
blended...perfect sound synchro- 
nization. 


Each film features most brilliant 
passages and arias of original 
work. 


English commentary to aid the 
student's appreciation. Olin 
Downes, noted music critic, nar- 
rates several of these works. 


) Condensed to 25 minutes each... 


designed to meet the average stu- 
dent’s attention span. 


(Teaching Manual Now in Preparation) 


16MM SOUND—RUNNINGTIME, 25MIN. 


$100.00 EACH 


CARMEN 
(Tragic Opera by Bizet) 


MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 


(Comic Opera by Mozart) 


BARBER OF SEVILLE 


(Comic Opera by Rossini) 


DON PASQUALE 


(Comic Opero by Donizetti) 
WILLIAM TELL 
(Historic Opera by Rossini) 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 


(Tragic Opera by Donizetti) 


CONCERTS 


Official Films wide selection of 
concert films enables music stu- 
dents to study technique and 
interpretation of master artists at 
close range. Suitable for class- 
room instruction and auditorium 
use, these films feature music of 
Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, Schu- 
bert... performed by brilliant 
artists of the concert stage. Close- 
up views of fingering techniques 
... perfect sound recording... 
lend greater understanding to in- 
tricacies of theme, development 
and instrumental technique. 


16MM SOUND — 1 REEL 
$30.00 EACH 


YEHUDI MENUHIN—violinist. Air in D 
Major by Johann Sebastian Bach. ANTAL 
DORATI, Conductor of Dallas Symph. 
Orchestra. Habanera by Sarasate. (Nine 
other Menuhin reels available.) 

EULA BEAL—contralto. Ave Maria by 
Gounod based on First Prelude by J. S. 
Bach. None But The Lonely Heart by 
Tschaikowsky. Three other reels available. 


JAKOB GIMPEL—pianist. FRANZ LISZT 
ALBUM—Forest Murmurs, Un Sospiro. Six 
other Gimpel reels available. 


JOSE ITURBI—pianist. Sevilla by Albeniz, 
Fantasie Impromptu by Chopin. 


EMANUEL FEUERMANN—cellist. Rondo, 
Op. 94 by Anton Dvorak. Spinning Song 
by David Popper. 


Other artists: PADEREWSKI, GORIN, 
DILLING, VRONSKY-BABIN, MYRA 
HESS, COOLIDGE QUARTETTE, etc./ 


OFFICIAL FILMS, 25 W. 45th St., New York 19, Dept. ST 1 





We are interested in receiving additional information regarding 
Official Films’ Opera and Concert films. Please send complete catalog. 


OFFICAL FLV ———— — 
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Visually Yours 


We have just seen the 11th and lat- 
est in United World Production’s top- 
notch geography series—Switzerland 
this time. Good as these are, we think 
the formula of man’s struggle for food, 
clothing, and shelter sometimes gives us 
relics of society instead of realities. How 
about struggle in a modern industrial 
society, Mr. de Rochemont? 


a 
where to find it” lists come to 
Films to Fight Discrimination 


Two “ 


hand: 


and Films for Labor. For free copies 


write to Film Division, C.1.0., 718 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C., 
a 
Be sure to look at Peiping Family. 
Julien Bryan shot footage for this when 
in China making My Name Is Han. 
Unhampered by a missionary message, 
Peiping Family is better for schools. 
Expect a new International Film Foun- 
dation film from Europe where Mr. 
Bryan has been busy with camera and 
tape recorder. 
* 
Floyde Brooker, U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation, heads the six-man_ selection 
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ARE MADE FOR EACH OTHER 
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Here are PRIZE-WINNING 
RADIO SCRIPTS from both 
the Scholastic Magazines 
and A'R Contests for 1948 


This convenient, 40-page volume, 


contaming 9 complete scripts, is 


of interest to evervone concerned 
with radio script writing and re- 
cording. And if you're entering any 
of your students in the Scholastic 
AER 1949 contests, 
reading’’! 
Only 


(check or money order). 


Magazines or 
it's “essential Send for 


your copies today. 60c each 


“AUDIO RECORD,” our monthly 
publication, will keep you up-to- 
date on all matters of interest to 
the recordist. A penny post card will 
put you on our free mailing list. 

















AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


perfectly matched for 
matchless recording and 
reproduction 


If you want to make recordings 
that have the professional touch— 
life-like fidelity 


playback life—take a tip from the 


and maximum 


professional recordists. 


For 10 years, AUDIODISCS and 
AUDIOPOINTS have been univer- 
sally used by radio stations for de- 
layed broadcasts and transcriptions, 
and by phonograph record manu- 
facturers for the original “master” 


recording. 


These same premium quality AU- 
DIODISCS and AUDIOPOINTS 
are now being used in hundreds of 
schools and colleges throughout 
the country. And they are avail- 
able at prices within the range of 
every budget. 


® Registered U. S. Patent Office. 







444 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 











board to award the fourth annual E 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Scholarsh 
grants to teachers for summer audi. - 
visual study at selected universities. 

* 

Look now, there’s a film library ne 
you! If you don’t know where, see 
Partial List of 16 mm: Film Librari: 
U. S. Office of Education. Includes com 
mercial as well as public libraries. 

* 

Television is God’s gift to 16 mm 
film producers. One company we kno\ 
was offered $10,000 for television righ: 
to a single reel. Another makes more o1 
one television rental than on ten sales 
These companies have steadfastly tried 
to serve the schools; they deserve a 


break. 


* 

The Council Board of Directors voted 
“to study incidents of censorship of 
materials of instruction, and to tak 
appropriate action in the name of the 
executive committee.” 








English for Maturity 
(Concluded from page 5-T) 


“Inter-group education,” “General edu 
cational problems,” and “High schoo! 
textbooks and the changing curricu 
lum.” 

At the section meeting on 
ences with audio-visual materials in 
English classes,” a paper prepared by 
Louis Forsdale of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, dealt with audio 
visual methods in the communication 
skills. Helen Rachford, Los Angeles 
County Schools, discussed “Radio and 
everyday work in communication 
George Jennings, Radio Council, Chi 
cago schools, “Integration of radio, 
transcriptions, and _ letter writing’: 
Julius Bernstein, East Side High Schoo! 
Newark, “Recording and playback ma 
chines: their function in the English 
classroom.” 

Like their neighbor social studies 
teachers six blocks away, the NCTI 
resolved for more academic freedom 
asking that “the principles found in th: 
Constitution of the United States should 
be completely practiced in every class 
room in America.” 

The Council also called for Feder 
aid to schools and scholarships f 
worthy students. It praised its Cu 
riculum Commission’s fine work. 

Scholastic, as usual, entertained sub 
scribers, its Advisory Committee men 
bers, and Council officers at the trad 
tional Scholastic Thanksgiving part: 
Publisher M. R. Robinson served 
host assisted by Margaret Hauser, ed 
tor of Practical English, Eric Berge 
editor of Literary Cavalcade, an 
Martha Huddleston, director of tl 
Teen Age Book Ciub. 


“Experi 


On the 
Athabaska 
Trail 


“The Last Great Ice Age 
Was Ours Through 
the Windshield.” 


ITH the opening a few years ago of 
two new Canadian highways, the 
hidden valleys of British Columbia and 
Alberta became open once more to the 
traveler. A hundred vears ago fur-trad- 
ers, explorers, and missionaries took the 
\thabaska trail. Today vou and I can 
travel these routes in an auto or bus. 
The first of these highways is Colum- 
bia-Big Bend. It runs beside the swift 
Columbia River to Swiss-like Revelstoke 
in British Columbia. We found this vil- 
lage. huddled close to mist shrouded 


yintains, a good place for an over- 
ight stop. From here on panoramas 
mexcelled come into. view. Snow 
topped mountains appear and disappear 
: hovering clouds. In the dense forest 
the brilliant flame of fire weed accents 
green mosses. 

Lake Louise left me, as it does every- 
one, speechless. In the early morning 
hefore the wind comes up the reflections 
f snowy peaks in the still water are so 

ilistic that it is hard to believe they 
( only images 

Even more beautiful but less famous 

Moraine Lake, a few miles up the 
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By DOREEN FOOTE long Beach, Calif. 


Bow Vallev. Overshadowing the trans- 
lucent water are ten towering peaks all 
reaching a height of more than 10.000 
teet. 

You can reach Yoho Valley in this 
same region by following the well- 
named Kicking Horse River. It is eas\ 
to imagine the 
“Yoho!” which means wonder, as he 
gazed at the dozens of falls 


Indian exclaiming 


Thunderous Cascades 


Most spectacular is Takakkow Falls 
dropping in three series of 150 teet, 
1.000 feet and’500 feet into Yoho River 
from the Dalv glacier. The thunder ot 
cascades fills the valley with an under- 
tone of adventure. 

Leaving the Lake Louise Station the 
second highway, named the Banff-Jas- 
per, connects by road the two adjacent 
National Parks. Completed in 1940, this 
road runs from the oldest park, Banff, 
to the largest park, Jasper. 

From here the road climbs, 6.878 feet 
to Bow Pass, then descends to the Mis- 
tava River valley through heavy timber. 
Here vou see spectac ular Mt, ( hephren, 
a 10,175 foot peak aptly named for an 
Egyptian pyramid 

Ascent of Big Hill. once a torturous 
climb, is skillfully engineered around 
the shoulder of Mt. Athabaska. At the 
top of Sunwapta Pass the road crosses 
the Atlantic-Arcti itershed. A sea of 
great mountains seems’ to reach into 
eternitv. Mlanv are !1,000 feet or more 


| y 
In height; many stil] 


unclimbed. In the 
distance, Snow Dome. roof of the con 
tinent, rises from the Columbia _ Ice- 
Field. 

You drive within a few feet of the 
Athabaska glacier. In fact vou can waik 
out on this ice-age remnant. It is part 
of the Columbia Ice Field; a snowy cap 
200 to 2,000 feet thick and extending 


over 150 square miles. Of 21 highest 
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peaks in the Canadian Rockies, 11 are 
near the Ice Field, 

In the next few miles the road drops 
several hundred feet into Sunwapta Val 
ley. A short distance ahead we crossed 
the Athabaska River at the falls and 
were only 20 miles from Jasper. Ghosts 
of the fur-traders whispered louder as 
we crossed Whirlpool River. Here a 
sign points to a trail. “Trail to Atha- 
baska Pass and the Committee’s Punch 
bowl.” Thirty miles on and up, the 
Pass across the Great Divide was the 
meeting place of fur brigands. 

The Punchbowl] is a small lake from 
which water fllws out both ends, to the 
Pacific and the Arctic. But 30 miles of 
trail was too much, even at the urging 
of the ghosts of the ancient fur-traders! 

Jasper National Park with its unnum- 
bered peaks was once called “Glittering 
Mountains.” In Jasper Park you can 
hunt, fish, climb, ski or do what we did. 
sit and look. In the comfort and con 
venience of car or bus we went to the 
top of the world. The finest mountain 
scenery, the largest National Park in 
North America and the remnant of the 
last great ice age was ours through the 
windshield, 

Editor's Note: For road map and other 
information write Information Division 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa 
Canada. Ask National Parks Bureau, also 
Ottawa for Canada’s Mountain Play 
grounds. For train travel write Canadian 
Pacific Railways and Canadian National 
Railwavs, both at Montreal, Oue bee Prov., 
Canada 


ay 


For making the Atha- 
baska Trail inviting, 
we vote the January 


$25 Scholastic 


Scholastic ag 
Teacher Travel { Teacher 
Story Award to Miss <= 4* 
Foote. Can you make \ 

your trip equally in- TRAVEL STORY 
viting? Enter your 3 AWARD j 


story before Feb. 1 
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the University of r i. 
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Ten Best Films Ballot 


O TEACHERS and students agree 
about “best” films? Recently Scho- 
lastic Teacher and Practical English 
listed 31 recent box office hits. Note the 
contrast between the 10 best voted by 
the Photoplay Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
and teachers and students who marked 
the Scholastic ballot. The Committee’s 
vote should not be considered an en- 
dorsement, says Hardy Finch, chair- 
man. As Mrs. Murphy said when she 
kissed the cow, everyone to his own 





TEACHER ON COVER 


Our cover comes from a new feature 
film, The Boy with Green Hair, which we 
highly recommend. We could tell you what 
Miss Brand (Barbara Hale) does when 
the Boy comes to class but that would 
take the edge off your pleasure. 

This picture has one fault common to 
most Hollywood schoolroom scenes. When 
will film makers discover that old-fash- 
ioned, iron-sided desks are fast disappear- 
ing? We can’t believe that the modern 
Los Angeles high school pictured in the 
film has desks like those shown on our 
cover. 


taste. The list should provide a good 
springboard for lively class discussion. 


NCTE 
Photoplay Other Stu- 
Committee Teachers dent 


Best Years of Our Lives 1 
State of the Union 
Life with Father 
Gentleman’s Agreement 
I Remember Mama... . 
Sitting Pretty 
The Iron Curtain .... 
Cass Timberlane 
The Naked City .. 
Green Dolphin Street 
The Voice of the Turtle 
The Fuller Brush Man 
Captain from Castile 
Unconquered 
Call Northside 777 
The Green Grass of 
Wyoming 
Homecoming 
Three Daring Daughters 


woe 


10 
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Fun at Chicago 


After a four hour session on Stevens 
Hotel chairs one NCTE delegate strug- 
gling to his feet declared, “Look at us— 
all Dead End Kids.” 


L.S.G.N.I.—these initials A 
Broening, NCTE former president ec. 
ommended as a rallying cry. They s\ ind 
she explained, for Let’s Stop Ge ting 
New Ideas. We should make good us 
of the fine ideas already on hand. 1 hep 
she described with inimitable Broce jing 
flourishes what has happened in Florida 
where the Curriculum Commission's 
proposals have been put to work. 

* * * 

Hardy Finch, Greenwich, Conn.., ad- 
dressed a large audience half of whom 
didn’t come to hear him. Seems that 
the loudspeaker carried Finch right 
through the partition into another sec. 
tion meeting. 

. 2 

What is good English? Good lan- 
guage, said Walter Loban, University 
of Minnesota, “is comfortable both to 
the speaker and to the listener, calling 
attention to itself as little as possible— 
like those flawless windows through 
which one views San Francisco from 
the Top of the Mark.” 


* * * 


Will high school students read books? 
Robert C. Carlsen, Univ. of Col., gave 
this example: In a classroom used by 
115 students a teacher placed some. se 
lected books. Within 13 days the stu- 
dents romped through 400 books. 





WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


CUT HERE AND POST 
ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


don’t say 


“cil” 


when you mean 


“killed” 


The correct pronunciation of commonly abused words is being 
brought to the attention of millions of high school students through 
stimulating advertisements in Scholastic Magazines, sponsored by 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Company. 


PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 
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al IT What’s Right 
ia | 
; | A NEW REPRINT SERIES With the Social Studies WILL YOU BE THE TEACHER 
nd (Concluded from page 4-T) WHOSE STUDENT WINS FOR YOU 
ing ki P ie 
me | inehart History, and Teacher Training. A dem- 
ion onstration lesson on Critical Thinking AND HIMSELF A TRIP 10 
ing Edi . was given by Frances Ferrill of Mar- 
ida ‘tions shall High School, Chicago. “How Can SWITZERLAND THIS SUMMER 
We Make Better Textbooks” was dis- 
n’s ; , s as dls 1 
| Complete, unabridged reprints of cussed by authors and editors under VIA SWISSAIR LINES! 
literary works, bound in handsome the chairmanship of James A. Michener The trip to Switzerland and 100 Swiss 
d paper covers, beautifully printed, of the Macmillan Company. Films for Watches will be awarded for the best 
es and edited with critical introduc- the social studies classroom were evalu- essays on any one of the following subjects: 
hat | tions by eminent teachers of lit- ated by William H. Hartley, chairman 1) The Birth and P £ Swiss D 
sht erature. Editions are low-priced: of the NCSS Committee on Visual Aids. ee ee ee 
" 50c, 65c, 75c, depending on size. 2) Swiss Neutrality 
EC . 
| 7 The Resolutions 3) Switzerland's Economic Importance 
Cr GQRETD Ten resolutions presented by Joe 4) Swiss Contributions to the World 
| Park of Northwestern University, chair- SAC ies iniiads 
Pd | 18 Titles Available, Including: man, were adopted by the Council with lene af Semana piven lic tin 
sity ‘ a little dissent. The Council urged sup- 
| to port of the President’s Commission pro- See the October 13th issue of Scholastic 
ing Melville- Moby Dick; Hawthorne gram of civil rights; opposed thought Teacher for published rules and regulations. 
le- | —The Scarlet Letter; Switt Gul- control and loyalty probes “without due Only entries certified by the teacher super- 
liver’s Travels; 1 The Adve del 
ugh , ow? es See eee process of law”; and condemned the vising the student's work will be accepted. 
rom sage $ of Huckleberry Finn; — banning of magazines and newspapers All rules and regulations must be observed. 
seta = ae ayes 08% by schools, “since free investigation is There's still time—entries must be post- 
Plays; Hare y—The Mayor of ¢ - | an integral part of our democracy.” The medhed act tutes hen temey 31, 100 
ks? bridge; Franklin — Autobiography; |) | Council recommended full study of di- il 
Eliot—Adam Bede . . . - and mailed to— 
ave verse countries and ideologies, includ- 
by Write for Descriptive Folder | ing the USSR; supported the right of AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR FRIENDSHIP 
se | | teachers to join: organizations of their 
SE ~ " . > each ] 4 
ihe RINEHART & COMPANY, Inc. |} | choice, “except those which advocate WITH SWITZERLAND 


232 Madison Ave. New York, 16 || | the overthrow of the government by 


| 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y 
-—- ws | force”; and condemned discriminatory 





MO 











practices in the employment of teach- 
ers and admission of students. 


Chicago did itself proud as host city | A SPECIAL TEACHERS 


of the conventions, from Superintend- e e 
ent Herold C. Hunt down. Hazel Phil- Examination! 
? lips, of Argo (Ill) Township High 
National Bureau of Private Schools ) School, was chairman of the Local Ar- 
\ 





CFF FFE FI EEE EE EE EE OOP 


{ DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


4 
JARD , 
~ =: ‘ A Private School or Summer Camp? \ 
‘ 
4 
‘ 


\Kdg., Ele., and Prep Schools for sale; also fine, 
Yestablished children’s camps, sites, and school 
properties. Write or call: 


- 


° ° ° 
522 Fifth Ave., Real Est. Dept. 


New York City MUrray Hill 2-8840 ‘ rangements Committee. Forty-five com- 
wer r rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrrr) 


panies, including Scholastic Magazines, | 1. Do you believe in world peace? 


participated in the well-attended ex- 






























































. . ° ° > ° ° ° 
TEACHERS! If it is @ position in hibits displaved in the Palmer House’s 
. MDs the Midwest, Rocky spacious exhibition hall. A feature of 2. Do you think improved interna- 
Mountain Region, Oregon, Washington, or ? A : : : ] | li ll = 
California, we can find it for you. special interest was the social studies tional understanding will advance 
CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY | exhibit presented by the Chicago Public world peace’ 
411 WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, IA. Schools, occupying one entire side of ° ° ° 
0th Year MEMBER-N.A.T.A the hall. Pupils from more than a score a 
f “<@) ie: The eer 3. Are you trying seriously to pro- 
S as oa ee “—_ be wae on mote better world understanding 
elementary schools participated, pre- in your school? In your community? 
——— paring and demonstrating a great vari- 
PLAY USE ety of interesting work projects, charts, 7 5 : 
SOUND MAJOR maps, puppet plays, mural paintings, 4. Have you used our famous animat- 
EFFECTS films, radio, and other audio-visual de- ed color film on prejudice, 
SOUND EFFECT vices on such topics as American Free- | BOUNDARY LINES? 
RECORDS doms, municipal government, conserva ‘* ao” 
tion, and group understanding. o oe 
@Allio _ Double-foce, Lateral Or ms - 1 d Cont ale rib rs >. Have you used the TULIEN 
> ed ; ( scribe Bac typ cena! : : 
ee ae i, on Hi ne "4 ' Schol og Faonrencge BRYAN DOCUMENTARY FILMS 
then Woxed and Iriends ot Sc 10 astic Magazines, in- on China, Italy, Poland, and Russia? 
@ Quick-Cued Wherever Advan- cluding nine presidents and past presi- 
fageous . : . . . " ° e ° 
lp dents of the National Council for the 
or Turntable Social Studies, were guests of Scholastic | | 6. Why not write today for descriptive 
RIB BY at its annual Thanksgiving dinner. The | literature on our current subjects? 
| 
Thomas J. Company was represented by Kenneth | ee 
VALENTINO, Inc. CANADIAN | \{. Gould, editor in chief, William D. 
DEPT. ST-4 DISTRIBUTOR y “a tap fi . il ‘ 
eA instanteneous | Boutwell, editor of Scholastic Teacher, International Film Foundation 
NEW YORK, N. Y Recording Service 1 and Charles Schmalbach, Mid-Western 1600 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 19, N. Y 
aioe 56-58 Wellington St., E. : 
Toronto, Ont., Cen. | field manager. 
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sovings on to you. 


COMMENCEMENT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


and Personal Cards 
at a 40% SAVING 


We offer a wide selection of modern 
double envelope Commencement Invitations 
and Personal Cards which are priced con- 
siderably lower than other companies. Full 
information and samples gladly sent with- 
out obligation so you may consider them at 
your convenience without interrupting class 
schedules. We sell direct by mail— 
costly sales representatives and pass the 
FREE MEMORY BOOK 


GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 


Learn about our popular fund raising plan. 





Write 


eliminate 


on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., 


Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm St. Scranton 5, Pa. 


Inc. 


729 S« 











CLUB PINS AND GUARDS... 


¥o9% 


Spanish 
J, A. MEYERS & CO., INC 


Music Social 


DEPT. 1 


French, Lawn, Are 
Sports, Commerce, Home Econ., 
Hi-Y, Tn-Y, joutnalisen Library 
and hundreds more! Free catalo 
for your various groups. ME DALS, 
TROPHIES, HONOR AWARDS 
1031 W. 7th St 
Les Angeles 14, California 


TT TTY, 


of Motion Pictures 
16 mm Silent and Sound 
Hundreds of valuable films . . . 
some available free! 
8 new Health and Hygiene Films— 
‘just released. 
12 outstanding Air Age 
Education Films. 


Also films on Civics and Government, 
Geography, Industry, Biological Sciences, 
Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, 
Transportation. 


Write today for 1948-1949 Catalog. 
BRA Md STUDIOS, 


inc. 


Ave. New York 19 NY 








FREE! 


tor all Clubs 
Drama, Photo 


Supt. 





Mark Hart, Preston, 


FREE! FREE! 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE VOCABULARY TESTER 
for High School Seniors. 


English Teachers Will Want These Tests 
for Second Semester 


Send for your PREE COPY today! NOW! 


Idaho 











FACT AND FANTASY 
1 REEL—$3.00 RENTAL 


Write for full description and purchase price 














Avenue, 


CLASSROOM FILMS 
HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY SERIES 


To Rent or Buy. Write for catalogue: 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS CLASSROOM FILMS 


625 Madison 


New York 22, N. Y. 











Name 


School 


City 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


MASTER COUPON 


A. F. FILMS INC. p. 22-T. 

[] Full description of Fact 
and Fantasy. 

AUDIO DEVICES, p. 18-T. 

) Info. on Audioscripts col- 
lection. 

BITUMINOUS COAL 

TUTE p. 7-T. 

() Free copies; Pertinent 
Facts About Coal. 

BRAY STUDIOS p. 22-T. 

C] Free 16 mm. catalog. 

CLINTON TEACHERS AGEN- 

CY p. 21-7. 

(C) Teaching positions. 

FILM PROGRAM SERVICES p. 

14-T. 

( How FPS can solve your 
film problems. 

MARK HART p. 22-T. 

C) Free copy college en- 
trance vocab. tester. 
INTERAMERICAN SUMMER 

SCHOOL p. 14-T. 
[] Bulletin and rates. 


INSTI- 


INTERNATIONAL FILM 

FOUNDATION p. 21-T. 

C] Lit. on films for 
understanding. 

KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 

CLASSROOM FILMS p. 22-T. 

C) Free film catalog. 

MAJOR RECORDS p. 21-T. 

LC] Info: Sound effects. 

J. A. MEYERS AND CO., INC. 

p. 22-T. 

C1) Free catalog: 
trophies, awards. 

MUTUAL LIFE p. 14-1. 

0 Free. Position Aptitude 
Test for Men. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRI- 

VATE SCHOOLS p. 21-T. 

() Camps to buy or sell. 

NATIONAL FORUM INC. p. 

16-T. 

C) Social studies charts; sam- 
ple outlines. 


world 


medals, 


Position 


OFFICIAL FILMS p. 17-T. 
C) Free catalog; opera, con- 
cert films. 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. p. 

22-T. 

(CO Full info., samples; per- 
sonal and commencement 
cards. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF 

AMERICA p. 15-T. 

C] Full info: RCA Wire Re- 
corder for classroom use. 

REVERE CAMERA, p. 24-T. 

C] Info. on 16mm. motion 
picture projector; cam- 
eras. 

RINEHART & CO. p. 21-T. 

C) Full info. on classic fit. 
reprints. 

STATE FINANCE p. 14-T. 


[) Info: Confidential Bor- 
row by Mail plan. . 





School Enrollment 





State 











January, 1949 
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It's a SK Daisy 


For Social Studies teachers: 

@ Why not make your own Free 
Train exhibit with facsimiles of fan 
documents and pictures? From the S\\ pt 
of Doc., Washington, D. C., you 
order the Bill of Rights (32x24 
cents, 


@ From National Archives, 
ton, D. C., photographs of famous 
Americans—Abraham Lincoln, Ro! 
E. Lee, Gen. Pershing, Gen. Eisen 
hower, and Sitting Bull. Also famous 
letters and broadsides. 2C cents each 
Write for list. 

@ Desk atlas of American History. Ex 
cellent ‘maps and pictographs packing 
facts on exploration, agriculture, tariff 
business, labor, and population into 
compact, cheerily colored 38 pages. 50 
cents. Discounts for quantity. Write to 
C. S. Hammond & Co., 305 East 63rd 
St., New York 21, N. Y. 

®@ Local Studies is a 98-page British 
illustrated teacher's guide that makes 
U S. counterparts look amateurish. Re- 
lated to a film, Near Home, it shows by 
example how to make local geographi 
come to life for children. Order from 
British Info. Service, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. $1.15. 


; Vash 


For English teachers: 

@ Are you an advisor to a school news- 
paper or yearbook? Then you'll want 
to see “What Price Advisorship?” by 
Charles F. Troxell. Available without 
charge from the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 320 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 


For teachers who like cats: 

@ Cat lovers will want to see a new 
instruction unit for intermediate grades 
“The Cat as a City Pet.” Get yours for 
25 cents from the Education Dept. 
American Society for the Prevention ot 
Cruelty to Animals, 50 Madison Ave., 
New York 10. 





How Wells Keeps Well 
(Concluded from page 6-T) 


3. Young people now take keen 
terest in their nutritional condition. 
4. Young people go regularly 

voluntarily to the health center. 
5. The health committee pione« 


a larger school project. This bec 
the science planning committee emb 
ing many other school and neigh 
hood improvements. 

6. The school faculty and adm 
tration have become aware that 
until teaching reaches into daily p i- 
tices and living can the school be t- 
isfied. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 





MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


County Government 


February 2 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The Units of Government in the United 
States, William Anderson (Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, Ill., °45), $1. The County Manager Plan (National 
Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., 45), 
5c. Citizen Participation in Government; A Study of County 
Welfare Boards (Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 
48), $1. Summary of County Government Finances in 1946 
(Governments Division, Bureau of the Census, ’48). 


ARTICLES: “We Must Not Neglect Our Local Govern- 
ments,” Don Bowen, Saturday Evening Post, April 10, 1948. 
“The Price You Pay for Too-Many Jobholders,” Frederick G. 
Brownell, American Magazine, May, 1948. Issues of Na- 
tional Municipal Review, esp. “Confused County Picture,” 
April-May-June, 1946, and “County Pattern For the Future,” 
February, 1947. 


BOOKS: County Boards and Commissions, Edward W. 
Weidner (report for Bureau of Census, ’45). Government 
in Action, Keohane and McGoldrick (Harcourt, 44), pp. 
384-397. Introduction to American Government, Ogg and 
Ray (Appleton-Century, °45), pp. 883-915. Essentials of 
American Government, Ogg and Ray (Appleton-Century, 
43), pp. 561-580. Living in Our Communities, Krug and 
Quillen (Scott, Foresman, ’46), Chapter 13, “Government 
in County and State.” 

STUDIES of county government in a few specific states: 
County Government in Wisconsin (Wisconsin Citizens Pub- 
lic Expenditures Survey, 46). County Government Orga- 
nization in California, R. W. Binkley Jr. (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, °45). Reorganization of Michigan’s County Govern- 
ment (Bureau of Government, Univ. of Michigan, 46). 


Germany 


January 12 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Problem of Germany, R. J. Havighurst 
(No. 543, ’48), Univ. of Chicago Round Table, Chicago 
37, Ill. 10 cents. Big Four in Germany, D. L. Glickman 
(Planning pamphlets Nos. 54-55, 47) Nat'l Planning Assn., 
800 21st St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 50 cents. Germany: 
Nation or No-Man’s Land, J. P. Warburg (Headline Series 
No. 60, 46) Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 39th St., N. Y. 16. 
35 cents. What Are We Doing in Germany—and Why? 
(Dep't. of State publication No. 2621, European series 14, 
46) Gov't Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. free. (Also 
other State Department publications on Germany: Nos. 2630 
and 2783, each 40 cents, and No. 3298, 20 cents.) Postwar 
Reconstruction in Western Germany (48). The Annals, 
3817 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

ARTICLES “Al] Eyes on Germany,” Senior Scholastic, 
Sept. 29, *48. “General Clay—On His Own,” W. H. Hale, 
Harper's, Dec. 48. “The Ruhr,” American Perspective, Nov. 
‘48. “Town Meetings on the Rhine,” G. Gaskill, American 
Magazine, Nov. ’48. “Lessons of the Berlin Crisis,” F. E. 
Hirsch, Forum, Oct. ’48. “German Balance Sheet,” S. B. 
Fay, Current History, Aug. ’48. “Letters from Germany,” 
A. Logan, New Yorker, May 8, ’48. “Our Mistakes in Ger- 
many,” S. M. Bouton, American Mercury, Aug. 48. “Teach- 
ing Germans to Teach Themselves” W_ F. Russell, Foreign 


Affairs, Oct. °48. “Choice in the Ruhr,” W. Biebold, For- 
eign Affairs, Oct, °48. “Russia’s Red Ace in the Ruhr,” 
J. O'Donnell, Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 28, °48. 

BOOKS: Germany: What Now? J. Joesten (Ziff-Davis, ’48) 
$3.75. Goebbels Diaries (Doubleday, ’48) $4. Hidden Dam- 
age, J. Stern (Harcourt, °47) $4. Struggle for Germany, 
R. Hill (Harper, 47) $3. Germany Under Occupation, Pol- 
lock and Meisel (Wahr, ’47) $3. The German People, V. 
Valentin (Knopf, °46) $6. From Democracy to Nazism, R. 
Haberle (Louisiana State Univ. Press, 45) $2.50. Course of 
German History, A. J. Taylor (Coward McCann, *46) $3. 
People Under Hitler, W. R. Deuel (Harcourt °42) $3.50. 
“Dear Fatherland, Rest Quietly,” M. Bourke-White (pro- 
fusely illustrated), (Simon & Schuster, 46) $3. 

FILMS and FILMSTRIPS: Recommended in Tools for 
Teachers, Dec. 15, *48. 


Bolivia 
February 2 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Bolivia in Story and Pictures, by Kurt 
Wiese (50c), 1942, Whitman, Skyhigh in Bolivia, by Ruth 
Adams (New World Neighbors Series), 1942 (40c), 
Heath. Children of the Sun—Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, by 
Sydney Greenbie (Good Neighbor Series) , 1943 (50c). Row. 
Bolivia, the Tin Nation of South America, by Ben Crowson, 
Jr., (12c), 1948, United Nations Education Center, 334 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. Bolivia (American Na- 
tions Series), (10c), The Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C. Bolivia, Storehouse of Metals (10c), 1944, prepared 
by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, obtained from 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 2, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Bolivia Acts to Develop National Industry,” 
Bulletin of The Pan American Union, August, 1948. “Our 
Footloose Correspondents,” New Yorker, September 27, 
1947. “Bolivia’s Two World’s,” by J. H. Groel, Nation, Sep- 
tember 27, 1947. “Bolivar, Father of Bolivia,” by S. Jordan, 
Bulletin of The Pan American Union, July 1947. “Bolivia— 
Tin Roof of the Andes,” by Henry A. Phillips. National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, March 1943. 

BOOKS: Green Hell, Adventures in the Mysterious Jun- 
gle of Eastern Bolivia, by Julian Duguid, $4.00 (Appleton 
Century, 1931). Lands of the Andes, Peru and Bolivia, by 
Thomas R. Ybarra, $4.00 (Coward-McCann, 1947). Latin 
America, by Preston E. James, $6.00 (Lothrop, 1942). Our 
Good Neighbors in Latin America, by Wallace West, $2.00 
(Noble & Noble, 1942). Latin America, Countrysides and 
United Regions, by Robert S. Platt, $5.00 (Whittlesey 
House, 1943). 


Minimum Wages 


January 19 in Senior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Should Congress Pass the 64 Cents an 

Hour Minimum Wage Law? (“Wake Up America; broadcast 

No. 294), The American Economic Foundation, 295 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 17. 10 cents. 


ARTICLES: “Progress or Poverty,’ F. Latham, Scholas- 
tic, Oct. 29, °38. “Should Congress Pass the Pepper Mini- 
mum Wage Increase Bill?” Congressional Digest, Nov. ’45. 
“Basic Wage Protection,” Christian Science Monitor Maga- 
zine, June 7, 47. 
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“Certainly, Mr. Cole, four more 
sound projectors would be a great 
help to our visual instruction 
program. But our budget ,. .”’ 












The answer to: 


Faced with the problem of expanding their audio-visual programs 
on limited budgets, many schools are finding the solution in Revere Sound 
Projectors. Considerably lower in price than any comparable projector, 
the Revere meets every requirement for effective visual instruction. Thus 
for the same expenditure, your schools can afford several sound projectors 
instead of one. Too, Revere’s lightweight, streamlined design makes it 
readily portable. And its simplicity of operation makes it easy for the 
students themselves to set up and operate the Revere, further enhancing 
your visual education programs through added student participation. 

Your Revere dealer will be glad to arrange a demonstration of 
this money-saving, quality 16mm sound projector at your convenience. 
Phone him today! Revere Camera Company + Cuicaco 16 


KCVCre 


66 /j)7/ ga 3 
16 MM Bhealre-4one SOUND PROJECTOR 


EDUCATION PROGRAM 


AT LOWER COST 


“We're not exceeding the budget, 
Miss Parker ... just stretching it 
by buying Reveres.”’ 


\ 


~~ 
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A LARGER, MORE EFFECTIVE VISUAL 


A single unit weighing only 33 pounds, Revere 
Sound Projector is as easy to carry as a suit- 
case. Other features include simple 4-point 
threading . . . 750-watt illumination . ..- 
speedy automatic re-wind . . . fast 2-inch 
F 1.6 coated lens . . . 1600-foot reel capacity 
... AC-DC current . . . sound or silent at 
jection ... microphone-phonograph pickup 


‘999° 
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